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The best evidences of religion to the individual him- 
self, are the supernatural; and no efforts of the foes of 
a spiritual and revealed faith can seriously disturb one 
who enjoys a consciousness of these. Difficulties may 
arise in harmonizing the words of revelation with the 
apparent discoveries of science. Criticisms upon the text 
of the Bible may throw doubts, in some minds, upon vari- 
ous portions of its records. Unbelievers may cavil with 
the historical statements of the life of Christ upon the 
earth. But when one, oppressed with a sense of guilt, 
and struggling helplessly with his appetites and pas- 
sions, in humble, silent prayer, rests himself upon an un- 
seen, but to him consciously present Saviour, and finds 
a divine peace calming his anguish of spirit, and a di- 
vine power enabling him to conquer appetite, and to 
consecrate himself joyfully to do or suffer the Master's 
will, he cannot doubt the existence of the Lord Jesus, 
the general recorded facts of the Gospel, or the reality 
of experimental religion. 

Whatever science and philosophy assert in reference 
to the impossibility of receiving a direct answer to 
prayer, when one in an hour of special trouble, or dan- 
ger, or perplexity, finds a way suddenly and unex- 
pectedly opened before him, and sees a direct response, 
in the events that occur, to the words of his lips, not all 
the reasoning in the world will convince him that the 
Supreme Ruler of the universe, his heavenly Father, 
has not, in accordance with his petition, heard and 
answered his request. When one loses spiritual life, he 
begins to doubt; for heis shorn of his surest evi- 
dence; when the Holy Spirit falls upon him, then he 
sees light in God’s light, and cannot waver. The sun 
reveals himself in his own beams, as well as in the ef- 
fects of his heart upon the earth, and so God discloses 
Himself most clearly in His own light. The best way 
to remove doubt is to secure a baptism from on high. 

** God is bis own interpreter, 
And He will make it plain.” 


The columns of the daily papers have been , filled 
during the week with the republication of documents se- 
lected from the archives of the Confederate Government. 
This collection of State papers embodies nearly all 
the documents connected with the bureau of the Secre- 
tary of State. They were secured by the United States 
Government from parties who knew their hiding-place, 
for the sum of $75,000. It is stated that the revelations 
made in reference to the active participation in the re- 
bellion of certain claimants for captured and destroyed 
cotton, thus cutting them off from a legal standing in 
court, will save our Government between $2,000,000 
and $3,000,000. The letters already published reveal 
plots to burn defenseless cities and towns in the use of 
diabolical méans, and the efforts of certain injudicious 
but honest men, like Mr. Greeley, and others intelli- 
gent enough, but not as honest, to bring about peace 
between the rebels and our Government. On the part 
of certain noted Democrats at the North, the movement 
was evidently only a measure to embarrass our Gov- 
ernment, and prevent the election of Mr. Lincoln. 


These papers now read like the waking relation of a 
hideous nightmare. 








A new idea becomes a seed-thought in many minds. 
The successful experiment of a camp-meeting village 
on Martha’s Vineyard has started experiments of the 
same character all over the country. The last’ and 
most interesting one of which we have heard is that of 
Rev. W. B. Osborn, a Presiding Elder of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Florida, Tate of the New Jersey 
Conference. He proposes to have a winter village, 
with its camp-meeting attachment, at some favorable 
point in his district. Hundreds of invalids are now 
flocking during our harsh winters and springs, to the 
genial shores of this State. The conveniences for 





boarders are limited and expensive. Our indefatiga- 
ble brother, who was a prime mover in the Ocean 
Grove Camp-meeting, proposes to combine religious 
and hygienic ends in this undertaking. He is now at 
the North entering upon the preliminary work of se- 
curing religious capitalists to aid in building cheap, but 
comfortable cottages, with boarding-houses, and all 
necessary conveniences to meet the wants of visitors, 
and to provide for constant religious services during 
their days of relaxation and search for health. This 
experiment is certainly worth consideration. 





The Universalist quotes a passage from the sermons 
of Mr. Wesley, setting forth his view of the universal 
and absolute triumph of the Gospel during the mil- 
lennium, asks if it does not teach Universalism. In Mr. 
Wesley’s view, the whole existing population of the 
earth in that happy period is to be converted, and to 
know and to love God. Thus serving Him below, of 
course they will reign with Him forever and ever. No 
reference is had in this discourse to the retributions of 
the future world, denounced in the Scriptures upon 
those who have, previous to this millennial state, died 
impenitent. The following is the passage, with the 
query attached : — 

** One passage is brought forward from Wesley's Ser- 
mons, which we reproduce in the hope that some 
Methodist critie will show, if he can, that Wesley oad 
not therein teach Universalism. 

“‘ Have we not farther ground for thankfulness, yea, 
and strong consolation, in the blessed hope which is 
given us, that the time is at hand when righteousness 


f shall be as universal as unrighteousness is now? Allow- 


ing that the whole creation now groaneth together, 
under the man of sin; our comfort is, it will not alw ays 
groan. God will arise and maintain his own cause; 
and the whole creation shall be delivered both from 
moral and natural corruption. Sin, and its conse- 
quence, pain, shall be no more! Holiness and happi- 
ness will cover the earth. Then shall all the ends of 
the world see the salvation of our God. And the whole 
race of mankind shall know, and love, and serve God, 
and reign with Him forever and ever.” 





Rev. R. S. Stubbs called at the office last week. He 
was appointed at the last session of fhe New Hamp- 
shire Conference, financial agent of the Conference 
Seminary and Female College. The important work 
which he has been called from a faithful and successful 


pastorate to undertake, is to raise an. endowment of 


$25,000 for the institution. No service of more direct 
or of more vital relation to our denominational interests, 
or to the advancement of wholesome learning in the 
State, could be discharged. Our academies are our 
pride, and the fountain of our strength. They are the 
** people's colleges.” They become the perpetual supply 
for our universities; but far beyond this most impor- 
tant office, they educate many of our intelligent me- 
chanics, our men of business, and farmers; afford a 
liberal curriculum of study for our daughters, and 
really do more in preparing the efficient laborers in 
our pulpits tan any other of our denominational insti- 
tutions. 

It is easier to raise much from many than from few. 
We are pressing our comparatively rich men pretty 
closely, none too urgently, however, for their best spirit- 
ual interests; but it is a good work to bring more 
givers of comparatively small amounts into the service. 
Those that proverbially give freely, will doubtless be 
visited by the agent; but let others, who will feel a 
blessing in the gift, send one, or five, or ten, or twenty 
dollars at once to the collector. How soon and easily 
and cheaply, in this way the work could be finished. 
Before this paper is laid aside, let the reader enclose 
the amount of his proportion in an envelop, and direct 
it to Tilton, N. H. That which is quickly done is well 
done. 


The last two issues of the New York Observer have 
contained interesting letters from W. R. Bliss, a corre- 
spondent from the Sandwich Islands. The writer gives a 
lively account of the assembling of the Hawaiian Parlia- 
ment, and of its formal opening by the king in person. 
A little more than a half-century since this island empire 
was a pagan nation, with a wicked and barbarous popula- 
tion. Now it is a regular organized Christian kingdom, 
fulfilling all the forms and requisitions of a civilized gov- 
ernment with remarkable dignity and precision. The 
king is a man of imposing appearance, with a royal 
voice, opening his highest court with becoming maj- 
esty. The Parliament consists of 28 representatives 
elected by the people, and 14 nobles appointed by the 
king. The members of this body receive $250 each 
for the session. They meet biennially, and require 
about two months to discharge the duties of their office. 
The great question there, as well as among European 
nations, is how to make the annual income cover the 
expenses of their Government. The Fing has about 
50,000 subjects, but their numbers do not increase. 
The annual receipts are about $456,000. Royalty there, 
as everywhere, is expensive, and, therefore, taxation is 
severe. But this nation with its schools, primary, and 
higher, its constitution and government, its resident 
representatives from foreign nations, its large Christian 
churches and Sunday-schools, and its own limited but 
respectable commerce, forms a significant monument of 
the adaptation of the Gospel to all people, enlightened 
and unenlightened, and of the expediency of first 
Christianizing a nation to prepare it for the enjoyment 
and duties of civilization. 





The ease and pleasure with which the sum of $15,000 
has been raised and placed in the hands of the publish- 
ers of the New York Times, to afford a little recreation 
to the poor street children of the city, shows how 
readily the heart of the community can be touched in 
this direction if properly addressed. It shows, also, 
how lively an impression (latent most of the time, 
indeed), the public has of the importance of giving 
proper attention to this neglected and dangerous por- 
tion of the city population. We trust the public interest 
will not be exhausted upon summer excursions. A 
greater work is still to be accomplished. The cry of 
neglected childhood in cities is ever going up to 
heaven, and the community refusing to hear it, and to 
respond to it, will ever suffer for this failure in the 
depredations which ignorant and vicious youths will 
certainly make upon its property and peace. It 
cheaper to educate and reform, than to arrest and 
punish. 


is 


ere | ae 

For several weeks the trial of Judge George Barnard, 
doubtless the most corrupt magistrate filling so high a 
seat in the country as that of justice of the Supreme 
Court, has been going on before the high tribunal for 
impeachment, now in session in Saratoga, N. Y. In 
view of the revelations already made, there can be no 
doubt of the result. But it must make honest citizens of 
the State blush with shame to find such a character dis- 
honoring nearly the highest, and most important seat in 
the State judiciary. With his fall, the spinal column of 
the ‘‘ ring,” of the Erie fraud, of the gold panic, and of 
many other notable public scandals, is broken. Will 
the people learn wisdom from experience, as to placing 
tried and true men in office ? 





Last Sabbath, Rev. Dr. Neale, of whom, on account 
of his remarkable physical and intellectual vigor, we 
can only speak as venerable for the protracted service 
he has performed, and the pure character be has borne, 
observed the thirty-fifth anniversary of his settlement 
over the first Baptist Church of this city. May he be 
spared to enjoy many happy returns of this interesting 





era! 
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Original and Selected Papers. 





BEACON LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. WARDWELL. 

Mariner upon life’s sea, 
There are beacon lights for thee ; 
God's eternal truths are they, 
Shining with immortal ray : 
Shining on the sea of time 
With a glory all sublime; 
Ileavenward may they guide thee well, 
W hen the billows round thee swell! 


When the night about thee falls, 
When the storm around thee palls; 
Then those beacon lights shall shine 
With a radiance divine. 

May their brightness be thy guide 
(ver the dark and stormy tide; 
Lead thee to the port of peace, 

W here the weary find release! 


Past the breaker’s fearful shock, 

Where the surges smite the rock, 

When the thunder’s voice is loud, 

When the lightning wreaths the cloud; \ 
Mariner, O may those lights 

Lead thee to celestial heights: 

When the billows round thee swell, 
Heavenward may they guide thee well! 





RELIGION IN THIBET. 
BY REV. JONN T. GRACEY. 

There are many unoccupied fields, which it is to be 
hoped, ere long, the Christian missionary may enter. 
If the Church prays for ‘‘ open doors,” does she not 
thereby, tacitly, pledge herself to enter them when they 
hecome open? Yet we could, in a dozen lines, tell of 
whole segments of heathendom, utterly without Chris- 
tian agency, though there is no local show of hinderance 
to it whatsoever. 

There are other fields, however, gradually becoming 
available for missionary work, which are in them- 
selves intensely interesting, and well worthy of our 
study. Amongst these is the land of Thibet; a country, 
which, there is much reason for believing, must yet 
stand in important relation to the cgnversion of the 
rest of Asia. It may be borne in mind, that the 
mightiest tide of voluntary propagandism that ever 
swept over Asia, found its way up from the plains of 
India through the passes of the Himalaya, over the 
plains of Thibet. ‘That country has therefore been the 
strategetic point of one gigantic religious revolution, 
and may yet be of another. Be that as it may, there is 
scarcely a more suggestive and entertaining line of 
inquiry, than that concerning the religion popularly 
called 

LAMAISM. 

We may begin with the priests themselves, who are 
called Lamas. It is doubtful if any land on earth 
sustains religious teachers, in any such numerical ratio 
to the population. In 1855 the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal gave the whole number of Lamas, in twelve mon- 
asteries of Eastern Thibet, at 18,500. In Western 
Thibet, Cunningham's Ladak estimates the ratio to be, 
one priest to every thirteen laymen, while in Spiti it js 
as high as one to seven. There are several items of 
interest somewhat related to these priests. They are 
often quite illiterate, though most of them know how to 
read and write, yet many of them don’t care to do so. 
But as the first male child of each family must become 
a Lama, and as in some parts every alternate son is set 
apart to religious services, there is necessarily a power- 
ful literary influence in the land. This would seem to 
have an abundant scope, if we judge from the bulk 
of the 

SACRED LITERATURE. 

One is almost overwhelmed at the very suggestion of 
such a huge number of sacred books. These are com- 
prised in two large works. The first is the Kanjur, 
and containing the *‘ words of Budda,” or moral and 
religious precepts, and consisting of one hundred and 
cight volumes. The second is the Tanjur, containing 
‘the doctrines,” consisting of two hundred and twenty- 
five volumes. These have been printed by Royal order, 
and are still reproduced at the monasteries. Single 
copies of them have been sold for fabulous sums. 
£2000 has been paid at the monasteries, There is a 
copy of these in the Library of the India Office, in 
London, one at St. Petersburg, and of the Kanjur only 
in the Imperial Library at Paris. 

But there is an extensive indigenous literature be- 
sides. The art of printing has been long known to the 
Thibetans. They employ engraved woeden blocks for 
the purpose. Amongst their native literature is the 
historical book called Mani Kambum, or legendary 
tales concerning the propagation of Buddhism in Thibet, 
and the origin of the most wonderful enigmatical sen- 
tence (which is heard incessantly as one travels over 
the country, and repeated endlessly in their devotions), 





the sacred formula Om Mani Padma hum, which has 
been so variously translated, that one cannot guess 
what may be its meaning, though it is the pater noster 
of the nation. 

THE HIERARCHY. 

The Priesthood is most elaborately organized, and 
the striking resemblance it bears in this particular to 
the Roman Catholic Church, has been provocative of 
much distussion. This organization dates from about 
A. D. 725. The most noticeable feature of it, however, 
is the noyel doctrine not found elsewhere in the world, 
represented in the Dalai Lama, who is the head of 
thesé* varied ordérs“of priests. Mexico, Egypt, India, 
and other lands, have had the thought of an incarnation 
of the deity in human shape, but India represents them 
all when she says of her Krishna incarnation, ‘‘ the day 
that Krishna’s feet cease to press the world, will be the 
beginning of the Black Ages.” The good only con- 
tinued while the god was temporarily incarnate. But 
in Thibet, the Incarnation is perpetual in the person of 
the Dalai Lama, who stands at the head of the Thi- 
betan government and church. So soon as one incum- 
bent of this position dies, search is made over the 
country, for the infant form in which the Supreme has 
reappeared, and the arts of divination are resorted to in 
the adventure; they being well assured that he has 
become incorporated somewhere by ‘a beam of light 
which issues from his body and enters the person 
selected for the line of descent.” 

The orders of priests are governed by a code of two 
hundred and fifty rules. They take the vows of celibacy 
and poverty. Priests may not, but monasteries may 
possess great wealth in all forms; and they accordingly 
have great revenues. The monasteries receive each a 
religious name. The architecture of these is similar to 
the private houses of the wealthy. The priests till the 
gardens attached to the monasteries. 

The dress of the priests consists of a cap or hat of 
double felt, or a large straw hat; always, however, 
with charms attached or inserted in some way. In 
Western Thibet these hats are hexagonal, and much 
like a mitre. They wear a gown reaching to the knees; 
trousers, cloak, or long, narrow shawl, two to three feet 
broad, and ten or twenty feet long; also boots of stiff 
felt. The color of the clothing differs; some sects rig- 
orously adhering to yellow, and others with equal 
prejudice, exhibiting their sectarial proclivities by red 
dress only. They all carry 4 rosary of wood or pebble 
or bones, and an amulet box holding images of deities, 
relics, and objects dreaded by evil spirits. 

There is pervading all the Buddhism of the land, 
a popular and simple faith, which is an aboriginal ele- 
ment. There are gods and geni who assist man, who 
are supreme in their own spheres. There are malignant 
gods as well, ill-natured spirits, who prompt evil 
desire by becoming beautiful women, and disturb de- 
vout assemblies. Special gods are famous for this 
work, as the Dragsheds, or ‘‘ cruel hangmen,” fierce- 
visaged creatures, hurling bolts of lightning, and terri- 
fying humanity. 

IDOLS. 

These and all other objects of worship are represented 
by pictures, statues, bas-reliefs. ‘‘ The Gallery of Por- 
traits,” has drawings of over three hundred Budd- 
hist saints. Copies of these various representations 
are sold everywhere. They are set up in the open air, 
in private houses, and in temples. After consecration 
the image becomes animated. Lamas have a monopoly 
of their manufacture. The statues and bas-reliefs are 
made of clay, papier-mache, bread-dough, rarely of 
metal, but frequently of variously colored butter, run in 
moulds. These often contain relics, as ashes, bones, 
hair, rags, grain. 

TEMPLES. 

The temples are not equal in their style of archi- 
tecture to the temples in other Buddhist countries. 
The roofs are flat, and the walls toward the quarters of 
the heavens are painted green, white, yellow, and red, 
for the north, east, south, and west sides respectively. 

THE PRAYERS 
are of the nature of incantations, and exercise an 
irresistible magical influence over the deity implored. 
Prayers are inscribed on the flags, which float from 
temples, and from the heaps of stones called Lapchas, 
which of themselves are sacred charms, and which are 
found in all mountain passes, and have been noticed at 
19,699 feet above the sea. The prayer cylinder is a 
staff, serving as an axis fora cylinder, which contains 
written prayers, to be revolved by aid of a chain and 
ball, in the hand of the worshiper. Each revolution is 
equivalent to the utterance of the petition written with- 
in. This is but a repetition up to hundreds or thousands 
in a single cylinder, of the famous prayer Om Mani 
Padma Hum. Ata single twirl the prayer is uttered, 
perbaps a thousand times, and some persons twirl them 
almost incessantly, while others gear them like a mill- 





wheel to a running stream near a monastery or in the 
mountains, and thus pray perpetually. 

We have consumed our space in this narration of 
facts, illustrative of the religious life of Thibet, and 
have left tie room for the disenssion of the extent to 
which that country is now accessible as a mission field. 
Just now, it is possible for our missionaries in India to 
send the written Gospels over the mountains to this 
literary people ; and the Moravian missionaries, snowed 
in for six months of the year, and cut off from all 
communication with the Christian world, are steadily 
encroathing on the western side of the territory. 
Fields are whitening everywhere; where are the 
reapers ? 

LIGHTS AND SHADES. 
BY REY. C. D. PILLSBURY. 

Those were four remarkably pleasant days that we 
spent with old and new friends, in Orono, on the banks 
of the Penobscot, during the session of East Maine 
Conference. Our temporary home was as delightful as 
every convenience, the kindest of friends, the most 
agreeable companions, and every possible attention 
could make it. Smiling faces met us, warm hands 
grasped ours, and the heartiest of welcomes greeted us in 
the Conference-room, along the streets, and wherever 
we wended our steps, or turned our eyes. A few of 
those who were fathers in the Gospel, in my boyhood 
ministerial days, lingered to greet us with their patri- 
archial benedictions. Three, Allen, Helmershausen, 
and Byrne, Conference classmates, cheerfully opened 
their ranks, and bade me stand by their sides once 
more. And even young itinerants, with unfamiliar 
faces, and unrecognized voices, clustered around us, 
with all the warmth of matured Christian fellowship. 
It was good to be tbere ! 

And then, to spend a Sabbath at Bangor, amidst all 
the reviving associations and historical remembrances 
of seven years of happiest ministerial life. The ‘‘ Brick 
Chapel” the same hallowed tabernacle as when I wor- 
shiped at its altar more than fifteen years ago. Here 
and there recognized the same family groups occupy- 
ing the same slips, but with locks more whitened, 
brows more careworn, and eyes sparkling more 
brightly with the dawning brightness of the perfect 
day. But some are missing! They have gone up 
higher! Faith lends her vision, and they are seen look- 
ing down upon us, and deepening the joyful sacredness 
of the hour! 

And on the west side, stands ‘‘ Union Street Church,” 
still pointing weary pilgrims to the skies the same as 
when first consecrated a temple of the living God. Its 
foundation was laid, and its top-stone adjusted during 
our seven years’ services in the city. The laying of 
the corner-stone, and the day of dedication are still 
fresh in the visions of memory. Years since, and in 
the far West, I assisted in laying all that was mortal of 
the devoted Prince, whose energy and enterprise this 
fine temple still proclaims in the grave of the faithful , 
itinerant. And here, too, the cheerful sharer of my 
joys and sorrows in an itinerant life, and who now 
shares my emotions as together we once more pass be- 
neath the hallowing shadow of the spire, and little 
ones, now scattered, were accustomed to receive the 
benedictions of our heavenly Father. Strange, deep, 
unutterable emotions are heaving and tossing our 
bosoms! 

And then, Bucksport, Corinth, Atkinson, Dover, 
Sangerville, Dexter, Exeter, Augusta, Farmington, 
and Kingfield, come up in vivid recollections, carrying 
our thougkts back, back over fields of toil, conflict, 
sorrows, and joys to schoolboy days, and childhood’s 
home. Dear ones linger in all these places, and hope 
whispers of joyful meetings and greeting in a few 
days. 

But, hush! a message comes with lightning speed, 
fifteen hundred miles along the wires! The fatherless 
and motherless boy left in our distant home, is strug- 
gling fearfully, and with doubtful results with stern 
disease! The next train bears us away, away, through 
Portland, Boston, Albany, over Suspension Bridge, 
through Detroit and Chicago, to the ‘*Cream City.” 
Day and night, day and night, all is suspense! Not a 
whisper meets us from the West! The past is almost 
forgotten! The future is almost overwhelming! Hope 
and fear struggle in almost mortal combat! The train 
stops! ‘ Milwaukee,” shouts the brakeman! With 
hasty, but tremulous steps, we pass the door. Light! 
A familiar, smiling countenance greets us, and ‘ Wal- 
ter is better,” lifts the burden of days! Such are life's 
struggles. May such be the final lifting of life's bur- 
dens! 

Only eight weeks have passed since we left our 
home. But what changes have those eight weeks 
wrought. Three of our noble superannuates, T. Wil- 
cox, E. W. Kirkham, and R. B. Curtis, whose nam 
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were an honor to our Conference roll, and whose works 
are standing monuments of their usefulness, have taken 
their transfers to the Church above during our absence. 
One, Rev. Jobn Hill, from amidst active and efficient 
labors, and in the prime of life, has been called to his 
reward. One day, he was in health and strength, the 
next day, his Master called him to Himself! The\jittle 
son of one of our Presiding Elders, a lovely boy,\has 
passed away to the fair clime of a blissful immortality. 
And, as though all this were not enough, the devoted 
companion of one of our most suctessful fellow-labor- 
ers, who had but recently left us for a more southern field, 
with her only son, Sister Lattin, and Edwin, passed 
over the river, hand in hand! They were drowned 
while attempting to cross a creek, with a horse and 
buggy in Kansas. Our friends are passing over. May 
we be ready! 





SUMMER DREAMING. 
BY MAT. A. PERKINS. 

Dry, dreamy, sultry, fuint July, 
When the ripe meadow grasses die, 
The distilled aroma of death, 
In their sweet, fragrant, subtle breath ; 
Snowy, low lying, clover blooms, 
Gold, drowsy, grain blossom perfumes ; 
A sunny coronal of rays, 
Dart down their ardent burning blaze, 
Through the impassioned languid days. 


Here dream I, and dreaming lie 

Where the new mown grasses dry; 
Friends I dearly love have found me, 
All their charm of sound surround me; 
Smiles are beaming, laughter ringing, 
Voices, cadences are singing, 

Slow drifling back the music clear ; 
Low melody comes to me-here, 

From the grave of many a year. 


With it tremulously hushing, 

Sackward love and joy come rushing; 
‘orms are clasped, and lips are meeting, 

That bave missed tumultuous greeting ; 

Hearts are throbbing, hands are shaken, 

That before have not been taken, 

In how long atime I wonder! r 

_ Some the waves have buried under, 
Some the years have put asunder. 


Eyes are sparkling, speaking, heeding, 
Motion, glance and feature reading, 
Fill the brain with pleasure reeling. 
Fancy, fervor, passion, feeling, 

Bind my being in their keeping, 

All my soul and senses steeping, 

All my nerves and pulses stilling, 

All my spirit fondly filling, 

With this dear delusion thrilling! 


Slowly now my eyes unclosing, 
Waking from this rare reposing, 
Nothing but new hay before me, 

And the twittering swallows o’er me, 
With the daytime’s slow surrender, 
To the sunset’s sudden splendor! 
Where’s the friendly concourse small! 
Lost beyond my vain recall, 

In the grave behind us all! 





WE ARE ITINERANTS. 

What follows this announcement? 1. That we the 
people renounce the right of choosing our own pastors. 
2. That we the ministers renounce the right of choos- 
ing our place of ministerial labor, It then follows that 
for a minister to refuse to go to his appointment is a vio- 
lation of the principle by which he has promised to be 
guided ; and for a people to regret their appointed pas- 
tor is a sin against their own faith and profession. We 
all agree to the plan of appointment instead of election. 
When the plan is generally rejected, the itinerant prin- 
ciple is abandofed. 

Does it follow from this that the people or the minis- 
try have no rights? Not atall. The plan does not, nor 
is it intended to, encroach upon the right of representa- 
tion both for ministers and people. Great evils are 
avoided by this plan, and great good is secured to both 
parties. Evils avoided are great expenses, great divis- 
ions, and worse mistakes than by appointments. The 
good secured, is more harmony, a better distribution of 
ministerial talent, and better adaptation on the part of 
ministers and people to each other. If the above state- 
ments are correct (and I challenge any one to show the 
contrary), then the Pauline method of appointment is 
pre-eminently above the plan of election by the socie- 
ties. St. Paul was a general superintendent, and hence 
he appointed Titus to Crete, Epaphroditus to Philippi, 
and Timothy to Corinth. Had this plan been fully carried 
out, the whole world would have had the Gospel centu- 
ries before the present time, the churches would never 
have lost their spirituality, and the ministry would have 
maintained their zeal for Christ, and the shout would 
have gone up long ere this, that the kingdoms of this 
world have become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his 
Christ. I am happy to say, here and now, that the peo- 





ple and the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
are as strongly wedded to the itinerant plan as ever; may 
it never be said that they are less so. The itinerant 
work is missionary work, and missionary work is itin- 
erant work. Ride on, King of kings, and Lord of lords, 
till the whole earth shall yield to thy triumphant sway. 


8. 





A CHRISTIAN COUNSELOR. 


Sir Roundell Palmer, the counsel for Eugland before 
the Geneva Board of Arbitration, is as remarkable for 
his piety as for his eminent legal attainments. Not- 
withstanding his immense professional business, he 
found time to compile and publish a book of psalms, 
which from the beauty and fitness of its selections has 
become favorably known and appreciated by every 
housebold of the faith of the Church of England. Be- 
sides this he conducts a Bible-class in his parish church, 
and in its school-room he is to be found morning after 
morning, before he goes down to Westminster Hall to 
take part in the tri] of some of the most important 
causes that are heard in the English courts. 

The calm and consistent piety of Sir Robert Roundell 
Palmer has imparted sincerity and earnestness to his 
character. There is said to be something in his man- 
ner as he makes his argument, that impresses the hearer 
with the conviction that he is performing a high moral 
duty, and enforcing right a lution in the advocacy 
of his cause. This is all the more effective because his 
whole life seems to be controlled by his deep and earn- 
est piety, to which he subordinates professional ambition 
and success. He is to-day the most eminent lawyer of 
Great Britain; and great as are his intellectual attain- 
ments, he is highly esteemed by the Christian people of 
England for his excellent heart and fervent piety. 

His life, which has been eminently laborious and suc- 
cessful, well illustrates the power which a truly relig- 
ious man has to engage in Christian labor even amid 
the most pressing business engagements. Probably no 
other man in England is more occupied than Sir Roun- 
dell Palmer. At the head of the English bar, with re- 
tainers yielding him an income of many thousand 
pounds a year, and engaged in the most difficult and 
important causes, he yet finds time to teach a Bible- 
class, and to compile and publish books to increase the 
religious devotion of his countrymen. Such a life is an 
example worthy of all emulation, and the youth of all 
lands should see in the light of the dignity, piety, and 
success of this eminent English lawyer, that the path 
to honor and fame is not through the wild and sterile 
ways of skepticism or indifference to the profoundest 
truths that affect humanity, but that religion and 
worldly honer go hand in hand, even in this materialistic 
age. And those who affect to believe that amid the 
pressing cares of business they have no time to devote 
to great moral reforms, political progress, or the claims 
of personal religion, may also see in the light of this 
illustrious example how easy it is to blend all these to- 
gether in one harmonious and consistent life. — Provi- 
dence Press. 





THE LAW OF LIBERTY. 


When a soldier goes from the farm a lusty young fel- 
low, well built, but bent from holding the plough and 
the like, he has a careless manner of handling himself; 
and he is placed under drill; and the sergeant puts him 
through the postures. It is exceedingly awkward for 
him, at first, to bring heel to heel, and to stand straight, 
without bhooping either way, and get his body into a 
right line. 
behind, up and down, and he looks very gawky. It is 
very hard for him to conform to the rule of bringing the 
palms of his hands to the front, and his fingers to the 
seams of his pantaloons. And he does not know what 
to do with his shoulders. He stands as though he had a 
spit run through him, and he were trussed for roasting. 
It is very difficult for him when he begins to take the 
steps and march in time. Every single conformity to 
his instructions requires thought, and causes him pain, 
and holds him in bondage. But by and by, after six or 
eight months, go and see that same fellow, when he is 
sent as an orderly to deliver a message. See how he 
meets his superior, and salutes him. See what a fine 
carriage he has. See how graceful and manly he is. 
See how perfectly he moves. And he is not conscious 
of these things. He does not think aboutthem. He 
has learned them, and become so familiar with them 
that they are a second nature to him. He has gone 
through the bondage of trial, and subdued every muscle 
of his body to the various postures which his vocation 
asa soldier requires; and now he assumes them with- 
out a thought. He has broken through into perfect 
obedience; and perfect obedience sets him free from 
self-consciousness. What he has learned makes him a 
man of liberty. — Beecher. 


Worupiy Girts.—It will be always difficult to 
persuade the young that the world cannot satisfy them, 
that its gifts, however fair and attractive, are, if not 
delusive, yet inadequate to the higher wants af the 
human soul. They seem so far from the fullness that 
the world can give them. They stand at such a dis- 
tance from its giddy heights of ambition, of pride, of 
pleasure, that they believe, or often do so, that they 
would be happy if only they once reached those heights, 
and could look back from them with a proud compla- 
cency on all that they had gained. Yet if there is 
anything more frequently verified by experience than 
another, it is the fact that the very highest triumphs of 
the world do not give happiness. And always the 
more is this the case where the nature that Has sought 
such happiness is a true and noble nature. The more 
profound the springs of life, the more difficult are they 





Je has to think about himself before and. 





to reach. The more real the heart, the less easily can 
it be filled. There are depths in almost every human 
being that no merely outward gift can reach. The suc- 
cess after which we strive fails to gratify. The joys, 
which have spurred us on, perish in the using. ‘The 
brightest of them wear out, and there is no spring of 
renewal in them. The glittering height that tempted 
from afar is found when reached to be but a barren 
level. The knowledge which was dear in the prospect 
is fruitless in the possession. The glory of the gift 
vanishes with its realization. The “light that never 
was on sea or shore,” and has drawn the youthful spirit 
from afar, fades into the common day. There is no 
longer to the jaded sense even ‘*‘ splendor in the grass, 
or glory in the flower.” The very capacity of enjoy- 
ment decays, and is ready to vanish away. The eye is 
no longer satisfied with seeing, nor the ear filled with 
hearing. The intellect is no longer tempted by in- 
uiry; and out of the very pride of aspiration comes 
the weakness of exhaustion, or the despair of truth. 
Such are the world’s gifts at the best. Taking the 
highest view, they fail because they leave the spiritual 
side of our nature untouched. They fail, moreover, in 
themselves, because, like all outward realities, however 
real, they do not last. The life goes out of them. It 
withers like the grass, ‘‘ and the flower thereof falleth, 
and the grace of the fashion of it perisheth.” — Liev. 
John Tullock. 





7 
JIMMY. 
BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


Jimmy and I are fellows for play! 
Never tired of it, rain or shine, 
Jimmy was six the lust birthday, 
While I was only — sixty-nine! 


So little Master Common-sense 
Gives himself superior airs, 
Guiding my inexperience 
By the wisdom under his own white hairs. 
Sometimes it happens the hoary sage — 
Over anxious for Number One — 
Turns to account my tender age, 
And I am most atrociously ** done.” 


No matter how it may chance to be, 
Jimmy’s argument never fails; 

The copper is always wrong for me, 
And Jimmy is winner, heads or tails, 


Well, I have lived to be boy and mun, 
Dad and grandad, and yet, | vow, 
Never was I in my threescore and ten 
Half so sharp as Jimmy is now! 


And sadly the question bothers me, 
As I stop in my play to look at him — 
What will the Twentieth Century be, 
If the Nineteenth’s youngsters are all like Jim? 


> 





A Dry Anp Tuirsty Lanp. — We wonder that it has 
not oftener occurred to temperance reformers that one 
of the reasons why people will drink is because they «are 
thirsty. The explanation is a simple one; but it does 
not seem to have generally occurred to those who are 
engaged in a crusade against the liquor-shops. 

Oue may walk in this city down Broadway from 
Union Square to Wall Street, a distance of over two 
miles, and no opportunity to quench thirst except at the 
drug-store or the grog-shop. At the one place be must 
take soda-water or mineral-water; at the other he may 
get a drink of ice-water for the asking. The children 
of this world are wiser than the children of light; the 
latter might at least learn wisdom*if they do not 
naturally possess it. There are not, we venture to say, 
more than a score of public drinking-fountains in the 
city of New York. There ought to be at least as many 
as there are grog-shops. A thirsty man ought not to 
be driven into the liquor-stores by his thirst. There is 
no reason why the dram-sellers should have a monopoly 
of cold water. Every village ought to have its. town 
pump; every town and city its abundant supply of 
drinking-fountains. The first object to which liquor- 
license fees should be appropriated ought to be to 
provide water in the public streets, that thirsty men 
may not be driven by their thirst into the public bars. 
Philadelphia is setting her sister cities a good example 
in this respect. If the government will not do this 
work, let it be done by private enterprise. There is 
surely no more legitimate work for a cold-water society 
than to furnish society with cold water. ~ Christian 
Weekly. 





*~ 


GLapsTonE. — Rey. Dr. Cuyler, writing from London 
to the New York Observer, has a good word for Britain’s 
Premier. He had a pleasant and interesting interview 
with him, and says: — 


“He receives his guests with much of the affable 
dignity of Daniel Webster. I wish that I dare to 
report the noble utterances of the great statesman 
during his conversation on the unhappy controversy 
now raging between the two nations. It was not only 
the utterances of a true statesman, but of a true Chris- 
tian. Ihave had the good fortune to converse freely 
with some of the most eminent men of Britain and 
America; but no one of them ever so impressed me by 
his simple grandeur of bearing, of speech, and of pure 
moral purpose as did William E. Gladstone. He has a 
warm heart withal, and large, loving sympathies with 
the poorest and lowliest. 

“Some time ago, a poor street-sweeper, while sick, 
told his minister that he had been ‘ visited by Mr. 
Gladstone!’ ‘ What Gladstone ?’ inquired the rector. 
‘Why,’ replied the sick man, ‘ the only Mr. Gladstone. 
I used to sweep his crossin’ ; and one day he missed 
me, and he hears that I am sick, and so he comes and sees 
me and prays with me. With such a nmn we can 
safely trust any negotiations on apy great question of 
moral right.” : 
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For the Children. 





THE LAUGHING PHILOSOPHER. 


I know a funny little boy, 
The happiest ever born; 
His face is like a beam of joy, 
Although his clothes are torn. 
I saw him tumble on his nose, 
And waited for a groan ; 
But bow he laughed! Do you supppose 
He ever struck his funny bone? 


There’s sunshine in each word he speaks, 
His jaugh is something grand ; 

[ts ripples overrun his cheeks, 
Like waves on snowy sand. 


He laughs the moment he awakes, 
And till the day is done; 

The school-room for a joke he takes, 
His lessons ure but fun. 


No matter how the day may go, 
You cannot make him ery; 

fle’s worth a dozen boys I kaow, 
W ho pout and mope and sigh. 


He’s plump and round — he once was slim, 
I have not told you half; 
I soon expect to hear of him 
Exploding in a laugh! 
— Independent. 


— —-—_-—_ _ = 
SUNSHINY SAM. 

At first sight, no one would have thought that little 
Sam Berry could be happy. He had neither father 
nor mother, sister nor brother, and no friend but the old 
woman who took care of him. He was often cold and 
hungry, suffered pain day after day, and never could 
play as other children did; for his little legs were very 
weak, and the hump on his back was a heavy burden 
which he must always carry. Many people older than 
Sam would have thought their life a very hard one, 
and have complained a great deal, for which no one 
would have blamed them. But Sam seemed to enjoy 
life immensely, and never complained; and every 
morning, whether it was fair or stormy, the little crip- 
ple looked out of his window, saying, with a contented 
smile, ** O, pretty day!” 

He was only ten years old, yet could not remember 
a time when ** the ache wasn’t ia his back; ** for he had 
fallen off a shed when he was a little baby, and had 
been so badly hurt that he never could get over it. A 
kind lady took pity on him when his mother died, and 
got an old woman to take care of him. But by and by 
the kind lady went away, and then old Becky had to 
get on as she could; for, though very poor she would 
not desert little Sam. She lived in a small room high 
up in a house full of other people, and took in washing 
for a living. All day long she scrubbed and ironed at 
her table before one window; and all day long Sam sat 
at his table before the other window, making furniture 
out of bits of wood a kind carpenter gave him. With 
his knife, a few tacks, and a glue-pot, he put together 
little tables and chairs; and now and then, when he 
could afford it, he painted them in most brilliant 
colors. An old apple woman who lived in the next 
room, sold these toys for him, and when he had earned 
a dollar, he felt as rich as a banker, and planned to buy 
all sorts of splendid things with it. But it always had 
to go for food or fire, clothes or rent, though Becky 
hated to take it. Sam never grumbled about this, and 
gave up his pennies, saying how glad he was to help; 
but [fancy some patient tears fell on the funny little 
chair he made, and a few natural sighs got put away in 
the tiny table drawers. No one saw or heard them; 
but | am sure they were not lost, for children diseoy- 
ered a peculiar charm in those simple toys of his; and 
the first time I saw the neat tables and chairs, with the 
funny daubs of blue and yellow on them, I found some- 
thing in them so touching, that I could not rest until I 
had seen their little maker. 

I took my small nephew with me, proudly bearing a 
paint-box, and a Noah’s ark as offerings to the “* poor 
broken boy,” as he called Sam, after hearing the story. 
We went prepared to pity; but there was no need of 
pity, for we found Saml perched up at a table, whist- 
ling like a blackbird, as he whittled, glued, and colored, 
with his chips and tools about him. All the sunshine in 
the room seemed to have settled on his little red head 
and happy face, and when we gave our gifts, — for I 
added some gay bits of stuff to upholster his furniture 
with, —he laughed out so joyously that we forgot there 
were such things as pain and poverty in the room. 

**There ant nothing in the world you'd like better 
than that, is there, Sammy?” said Becky, as the"boy 
hugged the paint-box. 

**Only one thing I'd like better, you know, Beck; 
and I will get that some day, if I wait.” 

As he spoke, Sam looked at Freddy's sturdy little 
body, blooming face, and chubby hands, with a wist- 
ful expression, which made Becky slap her iron down 
and walk away. I understood it; but innocent Freddy 
asked with an air of one ready and able to give every- 
thing, ‘‘ What do you like better? Say?” 





“To be like you,” and Sam softly passed his thin 
hand up and down the blue jacket that lay so smoothly 
over his little friend’s straight shoulders. 

With a sweet instinct of kindness which is true cour- 
tesy, Freddy smiled and answered, with a look of re- 
spectful admiration at the red tables and yellow chairs, 
“I wish I could make splendid things as you do.” 

The shadow passed from Sammy’s face, like a cloud 
from before the sun, and he proceeded to explain the 
mysteries of his trade with a comical air of importance, 
which impressed Freddy with redoubled respect. 
While the children chatted and laughed together, 
Becky told me about the child. 

** He never frets, ma’am; but that crooked back of his 
is a great trouble to him; and for years he has never 
forgotten to say in his prayers — ‘ please God make me 
straight some time !’” 

‘That patient prayer surely will be answered,” I 
said, trying to speak hopefully. 

‘* Not in this world, ma’am. There’s no help for him 
here, and he knows it; but he’s willing to wait, and 
gets sweeter and patienter every day,” answered 
Becky, spoiling a polished wristband, with the great 
tear that dropped on her work. I turned to the chil- 
dren, who were discussing the ark as they sorted the 
animals, 

‘*We play with the creatures at home, and I’m al- 
ways the affalunt,” said Freddy, promenading two 
green elephants over the ridge-pole of the ark, as no 
proper doorway is eyer to be found in this pleasing toy. 

‘*I should be a camel; because I’ve got hump on 
my back, as he has,” answered Sammy, picking out a 
purple camel, and surveying it with interest. 

‘| wonder if he likes it?” he added, after patting 
the yellow hurich on the wooden beast, which, by the 
way looked more like an ostrich than anything else. 

‘Course he does; God made him so; and he’s good, 
and let’s folks ride him, and has lots of stomachs, and 
goes in hot sand, and I saw one at a mannygery!” cried 
Freddy, jumbling religion, and* natural history, and 
manageries all into one sentence. 

“Yes, I know; but I wasn’t made so; and I don’t 
like it. Well, my soul's straight, if my back isn’t. 
There an’t any sheds in heaven, Becky says; so I can’t 
hurt my new back when I get it;” and Sammy smiled 
and nodded with a happy, confident air, which caused 
Freddy to open his big eyes and look rather bewil- 
dered. 

We did not stay long this day ; but after that first visit, 
we often went again; for both Freddy and I found that 
it did us good; so, whenever we got fretful or discon- 
tented, we would say, ‘Let's go Berrying,” which 
meant a visit to little Sam Berry. He gave us more 
than we did him; for he was so happy with his little, 
that we were ashamed to be unhappy with much. 
Freddy felt this, and never went without something for 
Sam. Funny presents they were, but nothing came 
amiss; and Sam rejoiced as gratefully over a red apple 
ora gingerbread pig, as many people do over silver 
and gold. Two of his presents were very precious to 
him. A tin house with a hole in the chimney for the 
money to goin, was one; and here he kept his earn- 
ings, for Becky didn’t need them any more. It was a 
pleasant thing to see Sam drop in a penny, squint down 
the chimney to be sure it arrived all right, and then 
listen to the rich sounding chink of the money, as he 
rattled the house, and whispered to me, with a face full 
of triumphant satisfaction, ‘‘ I’m going to buy some- 
thing splendid for Becky, when I get enough. Don’t 
you ever tell.” 

The other pet was a kneeling Samuel, made of plas- 
ter, which Freddy had thought an appropriate gift. 

‘* He says his prayers and his name is Sammy; so 
he’s like you, and I got him to stand upon your shelf,” 
said Freddy, presenting the image. 

** He’s prettier thanI am. Maybe Ill-look so. What 
lots of nice things you give me;” and Sam leaned out 
of his high chair, to thank his friend with a kiss, after 
which he arranged the image on a shelf, with a gor- 
geous parrot, a blue mug holding some marigolds, and 
the ark, to keep it company. 

All the winter we knew and loved ‘* Sunshiny Sam,” 
as we called him, and our favorite plan was to take him 
into the country with us in the spring. We often used 
to talk it over with him, and laughed when he hopped 
about, laughing at the idea of seeing sheep picking 
dandelions, and riding ina wheelbarrow. It made him 
very happy, though it never came to pass; for when 
spring arrived, little Sammy had gone away into a 
lovely country, with better friends than we were. When 
Becky came to tell us that he would never welcome us 
any more, I thought Freddy’s heart would break; but 
when he saw his little friend quietly asleep free from 
pain at fast, he seemed to understand, without words, 
the beautiful and happy change which had befallen his 
playmate. 





‘*He’s well now, so I shan’t cry any more,” said 
Freddy, softly, as he laid his flowers about the familiar 
face, which did not smile upon him for the first time 
since he had known it. 

There are many little Sams in the world, and it is 
good to know them; for beautiful lessons may be 
learned of those straight souls in crooked bodies; and 
lookers on may learn of such the happy secret which 
makes sunshine even in shady places. — Christian Re- 
corder. 





‘“*“What is grace?” inquired the moderator of a 
Southern Presbytery, of a colored candidate for a 
license to preach, who had been for nearly forty 
yearsaslave. ‘* Grace,” he immediately and wisely 
replied, ‘‘ thatis what I call something for nothing.” 

I have found nothing yet which requires more cour- 
age and independence than to rise even a little but 
decidedly above the par of the religious world around 
us.— Dr. J. W. Alexander. 





-—— oe —_——__——_- 
Christ has taken our nature into heaven to represent 


us. He has left us on earth with His nature to 
represent Him. 








PERSONAL. 

J. M. Phillips, Book Agent at New York, has been 
elected Treasurer of the Tract Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in place of Dr. Lanahan, resigned. 

Miss Carrie E. Reed, daughter of Rev. H. W. Reed, 
D. D., of the Upper Iowa Conference, a graduate of 
Cornell College, is to go out to Kiukiang, China, as 
missionary under the auspices of the Cincinnati Branch 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. She is a 
devoted Christian teacher, and her appointment is very 
sa‘isfactory to the friends of the work in China. She 
will accompany Rev. S. L. Baldwin and wife on their 
return. 

Stephen Griffith, esq., of Illinois, has just made a 
donation of $12,000 worth of property to the Methodist 
Episcopal Orphan Asylum, of New Orleans. This in- 
stitution was established by Dr. Newman, in 1865. A 
benevolent Frenchman ‘placed in his hands $10,000 
upon the condition that he should raise $20,000 more, 
and secure a farm, so as to make the institution ap 
industrial school. This was effected. The State has 
also made donations to it. An hundred colored or- 
phans are now enjoying its wise and wholesome disci- 
pline. This late generous gift will add to its ability to 
do good. 

The venerable Henry Boehm, now in his ninety- 
eighth year, has been very ill recently. Though now 
recovering, he is too ill to respond to the numerous let- 
ters which reach him, some of them kindly inquiring 
concerning his health, others inviting him, as the old- 
est living minister, to visit the writers, and Others ask- 
ing him for his photograph. On the first of September, 
Father Boehm hopes to make, in company with his 


daughter, Mrs, S. C. Emley, a visit to Canada. It is . 


their purpose to spend about six weeks in the Do- 
minion, taking very nearly the same tour made by him 
over sixty years ago as the traveling companion of 
Bishop Asbury. — Northern. 

Many will be glad to learn that Rev. H. J. Van Len- 
nep, D.D., has been restored to sight. He was 
obliged to suspend his missionary labors in Turkey, and 
return to this country, in 1868, on account of its failure. 
He subsequently became totally blind, and has resided 
in Great Barrington, Mass., pursuing such literary 
labors as he was able. Not long since, he submitted to 
treatment in New York for the removal of cataract 
with entire success. 


Dr. J. P. Thompson is quietly residing in Berlin, 
pursuing his duties, and contributing occasional articles 
to the German papers on questions that are uppermost 
in American politics. He is under orders from his 
physician not to resume the routine of subjects of his 
ministerial life for some time to come, in any way. 


Whatever doubts may be cast upon the lately pub- 
lished and most singular letters from Livingstone, the 
African traveler, it is now beyond doubt that Mr. 
Stanley himself is a living fact. The telegraph an- 
nounces a reception given to him by the American 
residents in Paris, over which Minister Washburng pre- 
vailed, and then records the incidents of the occasion : — 


‘* Mr. Washburne, proposin the toast of the even- 
ing, traced the expedition of Mr. Stanley into Africa 
from its origin to the discovery of Dr. Livingstone, and 
said that this achievement added a new honor to the 
American name, already renowned for such enterprises. 
The toast and speech were received with immense 
cheering. 

‘Mr. Stanley, responding, said that such honor as 
attached to the expedition belonged to Mr. Bennett. 
He entertained the company for some time with ac- 
counts of his travels and adventures in Turkistan, 
Russia, the Crimea, Jerusalem, etc. Among those at 
the banquet was Home, the ‘medium.’ Mr, Stanley 
leaves Paris to-day for London.” 


a 
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“TREASURE TROVE.” 
‘IN NEBRASKA ONCE AGAIN. 
BY ANNA 8. D. 

The actual drudgery of keeping house had never 
before come to me, for a ‘‘ jewel of a girl” had ruled 
for years in my kitchen. It wasn’t exactly pleagant to 
wash dishes and scour knives, to sweep and ae to 
prepare meat and vegetables, to make bread and pastry ; 
but it was to be done, and I was bound to do it all in 
the best way, and this was the first ‘“‘ treasure trove.” 
It was surely nice to know that my dishes were fault- 
lessly clean, that I need dread no sticky teaspoons or 
blackened knives; that even the corners of my rooms 
were thoroughly swept; that no atoms of needless dust 
disgraced my chairs and tables, and to give Cincin- 
natus the nicest bread and flakiest crust he had ever 
known. Tired I was, of course, but such deep, dream- 
less, delicious slumbers as I had! Such slumber as for 
years had never come to me, and I waked to behold 
such sunrise glories as are never seen in less pure at- 
mospheres. 

How I have reveled in these skies! The air is crystal 
clear, and the clouds take on such vivid tints, such 
changeful beauty, that one is bewildered, fascinated, and 
delighted. Then, at night the stars climb to their 
places through such amazing depths of ether, that the 
golden spheres seem to float full-orbed rather than 
the twinkling lights which shine in eastern heavens. 

One cannot shake off the impression that some great 
height has been climbed, and that off yonder, where 
the horizon’s rim appears, there must be the brink of 
some profound abyss. It is so strange to stand, the 
centre of a perfect circle with no intervening forest or 
abrupt mountain range to break the line of vision. 

Down by the course of the winding river, scarce a 
stone’s throw from the door, there are grand old trees 
fringing the banks, and nearer, round our spring, a 
thick, clustering growth of willows. We find every- 
where wild rose-trees, clinging vines of the wild grape, 
and trees which bear in autumn the sweet, purple plums, 
while down among the grass abundant promise for the 
searlet sttawberry hide. Then the roll and swell of 
the broad lands is so endless in its variety, so perfect in 
its curves, even now when only sere and brown. O 
what must be the velvet surface of the spring-time, the 
golden glory of the harvest, and the masses of vivid 
green when the tall grass is ready for the mowing! In 
other years 1 have never had the time to stand and 
watch the cloud-shadows, to sit at some western win- 
dow and fill my heart to overflowing with the sunset’s 
royal pageantry, to feel the perfect hush of the evening, 
and fancy sometimes the music of the spheres floats 
down to earth. 

The winter I had dreaded has almost gone, and my 
“‘treasure trove” amazes me. Not one privation 
worth recording have we suffered, for the blessed rail- 
road makes it possible for all luxuries and necessaries 
to be procured, while the same iron lines bring us the 
precious mail-bags, never so much prized as now. 
True, our floors are as yet carpetless, for the plastering 
isn’t all done; but we have our easy-chairs, and our 
student lamps, our pictures, books, and piles of papers, 
our frequent letters from the distant friends; and when 
at evening we gather round the clear, soft light of the 
shaded lamp, Cincinnatus in his great-chair, little Annie 
close beside him, while Frankie’s roguish eyes look up 
into my face, we feel very much ‘at home,” if the 
room has a bed in one corner and a bureau in another. 

The clamor and din of the great world only reaches 
us in printed pages. Mrs. Grundy Jets us utterly alone, 
and we are a living ‘‘ Declaration of Independence.” 

As for schools, does not Cincinnatus teach better 
than any one else would? There are certainly some 
very good recitations here each evening, with far more 
lucid explanation than one hears in schools. 

There are roses in our darlings’ cheeks brighter than 
were ever seen there before, while round, plump limbs, 
and very cushion-like bodies have taken the place of 
slender arms and forms too slight for health or beauty. 
Such absolute freedom for legs and lungs ! 

Boisterous? Of course they are, out of doors. Now 
climbing hay-stacks, now jumping with laughter and 
shout into the soft pile beneath; now hunting for eggs, 
feeding the fowls, racing after the pet bossies, who.will 
break out of the field, riding Old Nell, climbing on the 
great wagon when papa goes anywhere, and filling the 
house with their healthy, happy presence. 

With no skeleton of a sermon waiting for its flesh, 
with no parish duties claiming all. his thought and care, 
but with the delicious atmosphere, and the out-door life, 
Cincinnatus has said good-bye to the grim dyspepsia 
which has tyrannized over him so many years,’and 
devours hot biscuit, dainty meats, and amber coffee 
whenever he pleases, 

Such coffee never graced our table before. I brown 
the spicy berries to the glossiest perfection ; then fresh 





eggs are abundant, so they lend their richness; then 
with careful hand I lift masses of clotted cream from the 
brimming pans; and if you, my friend will come to our 
little house, you shall have a cup, whose fragrance 
would make old Jupiter discard his nectar even if Hebe 
offered it. 

More than all the other outside pleasures, I enjoy my 
scampers on horseback ; and, yes, for I’ve tried it, mule- 
back too. 

Undignified, undoubtedly, but making every pulse 
bound and leap with delightful exhilaration, with the 
sense of power and control over the strong animal be- 
neath you. My pony will walk, or pace, or canter, as I 
choose ; I may throw the reins on his neck, and he will 
bring me safely home if I have wandered too far, and 
missed my way, and I find the children are not alone in 
voracious appetite. 

Dreadful to live so far from society, you say. Per- 
haps so, but we were never so well acquainted with each 
other, never knew half so well what enjoyment each 
could furnish, never liked our papers half so well, or 
found our letters so delightful. Our nearest neighbor is 
half a mile away; we can see the smoke from each oth- 
er’s chimneys, but we can’t criticise each other’s domes- 
tic affairs, or count each other's visitors. Now and then 
there is a lecture, or an exhibition at the little village, 
but our chief delight is at home in Nebraska. 

A few weeks hence we shall do our house-cleaning. 
Then with our little house carpeted, our nice large win- 
dows draped with the fleecy curtains inside, and shaded 
with vines outside, sofas, lounges, pictures, and brack- 
ets in their places, with the sweet air drifting through 
the open door, whence we can catch glimpses of the 
cattle in the field, the flocking fowls, and the waving 
grain, the vivid green of the meadow lands, the fring- 
ing thickets of the river; and then, listening, hear the 
faint, low hum of Nature's voices, rising and falling in 
sweet refrain. I think I would hardly give up the quiet 
delight I find here for my old city home, dear as it was. 

Very rapidly the settlers are thronging to these broad 
lands, the lines of rail are being swiftly laid, bringing 
markets nearer for the marvelous crops these rich fields 
yield, and Cincinnatus — 

* sits in bis easy chair,” 
contemplating with satisfaction the rise in value of his 
section, and the hour when he listened to Munson’s ad- 
vice almost a year ago. 

From the other side of the table I listen to his solilo- 
quy, and Jaugh to think of my doleful forebodings, since 
no days ever fled more swiftly and lightly, and we 
never before found so perfect a solution of the word 
‘*home.” In the hurrying whirl of our modern society, 
with its conventional exactions, its perplexing prob- 
lems, its artificial, unsatisfactory relations, the sweet old 
Saxon meaning has been well-nigh forgotten; but in 
these broad lands, in this pure atmosphere, by these 
winding rivers, and under these arching skies, there 
may be many “ coverts,” many ‘‘ retreats,” and ‘ close 
places,” where with those that are dearest and nearest, 
men and women too, shall grow nearer and nearer to 
nature and nature’s God. 








Our Book Table. 


WOMAN’S PROFESSION AS MOTHER AND EpUCATOR, with 
views in opposition to Woman Suffrage, by Catherine E. 
Beecher. Philadelphia and Boston: George Maclean. 

WoOMAN’S WORTH AND WORTHLESSNESS, by Gail Hamil- 
ilton. Harper Bros. 

These two volumes, by two of the ablest of American 
women, take the negative in the suffrage debate. Miss 
Beecher is dull and prolix; Miss “Gail” is frolicsome and 
snappy. The former gives details about a Woman’s Uni- 
versity, objects to mixed schools, —she should also to mixed 
families, — condemns and commends school-books, as if a 
runner for certain houses, talks of lack of ventilation, etc., 
ete. She, however, earnestly and ably pleads for the broadest 
female culture; wants every girl to be a good cook and sewer 
and housekeeper; urges her family and home life, as her true 
life; and says many excellent and useful sayings on these 
themes. Her book will do good, though it will not create her 
Woman’s University. 

Gail opens with a fight with a man over cooking, and wins, 
of course. 

“ My dear,” she says, — 

*“T shall go 
To Professor Blot.” 

“ My dear,” he replies, — 

“I think you better not 
Go near Professor Blot.” 

And so French and English, man and woman, get into a 
quarrel. But she conquered, and went, and as she ought, for a 
pun-ishment for puns, got a blow from Blot, and a blot from 
Blot, Blow and blot (that is, Blot and Blot) being given to her 
cookery ambition and cookery reputation, After this blotting 
of her fair culinary fame, she goes into a rabid debate on ser- 
vant girls, and thence by short ascent to woman reformers, 
suffrage, and so on. She has a royal run, makes twenty knots 
an hour, and comes into port in first-rate time, everybody cap- 
tured, herself included, 

She settles nothiog, except that she is head of her house, her 








farm, her man-servants, her maid-servants, her book, and her 
brains. Like Miss Beecher, both famililess, except as dolls and 
foundlings make one, she pleads eloquently for family, and 
woman as its heart: — 

“ But fallacy cannot change facts. It still remains that the 
one divine institution, changed by no times, weukened by no 
sophistry, profaned by no barter, is the family, In motive and 
method it most nearly approaches our ideal of God’s idea. Of 
this, all other governments, national, State, municipal, are but 
a clumsy and cumbrous imitation. Crowning this fact rises 
another which no impertinence of repetition affects, that this is 
woman’s kingdom. Man is an important officer, but woman is 
the reigning monarch. He is the prime minister whose wis- 
dom makes the kingdom prosperous, He is the brilliant gen- 
eral whose exploits bring it renown. He is the unprofitable 
servant whose weakness drags it to the dust. 

** In this kingdom woman is not only sovereign, but sovereign- 
mother. Man’s work, if necessary, she can make shift to do 
after a fashion. Her work he cannot do at all. Whatever of 
toil and sacrifice a man renders for his family, a woman can 
also render; but beyond this she bears a burden, above this 
she wields a power which he can never assume. In the taber- 
nacle of life man dwells in the outer courts; woman ministers 
at the holy of holies. Her influence upon humanity is so_pri- 
mal, so intimate, so dominant, that it might seem almost divine. 
She is second only to the Creator. 

“Herein lies her superiority. In coarse and common ser- 
vice, in the race of the swift and the battle of the strong, man 
immeasurably outstrips her. In the higher service of love, 
which lies above battle-tield and race-course, of whose ministry 
God himself is the only perfect exemplar, she holds a position 
so advanced that man is not even her competitor.” 

All of which eloquence we doubt. Woman is no more the 
head of the family than man, no more monarch than he. 
Every true wife and mother knows this. Tennyson knew it 
when he made them sit together on golden thrones “ sowing 
the to be.” What is home without a father, as well as mother? 
A maiden is as forlorn as a bachelor. Home is a dual unit, 
equal and indissoluble. 

Still, read and enjoy this exhilarating book, whose attacks 
are peltings of rose-leaves, and which still reveals a heart that 
is proud of woman, but prouder yet of man,—as every 
woman’s heart is, and must be. Suffrage is of small account 
to marriage; and a husband is the first officer every woman 
will vote for, as a wife gets his first ballot. When both have 
voted, and won, they can proceed without harm to other bal- 
lotings for the lesser officers of town and State. H. 

WuatT TO Do, aND Wuy; and How to Educate each Man 
for his Proper Work; Describing Seventy-five Trades and 
Professions, and the Talents and Temperaments Required for 
Each. By Nelson Sizer. New York: Snow, Baker & Pratt. 
This title tells the whole story. The book is built on phie- 
nology, and tells you how to bump your head against the suit- 
able trade. To be a blacksmith requires form, imitation, and 
constructiveness, to say nothing of strong arms and plenty of 
coal and iron. The bricklayer must be a mathematician and 
chemist! the sailor must possess combativeness and destruc- 
tiveness. So his fighting is essential to his sailoring, and so on 
up to the preacher, who is well handled for his bad habits of 
eating the parish pastry, and smoking his unconverted patrons 
tobacco. He should have firmness, self-esteem, conscien- 
tiousness — every gift but the faculty of begging money, and a 
call from God. The author is well named “ Sizer,” as he fits 
every brain to its hat, cardinal or carpenter, and every bump 
to its business. There’s a deal of practical sense in the book, 
though it will hardly make a child into his profession, to which 
most men are as surely drawn as an artist to his. It is dedi- 
cated to Ward Beecher. H. 

Our DiGEsTION; My Jolly Friend’s Secret, by Dio Lewis 
(Philadelphia and Boston: George Maclean), is after the 
“ Sizer” sort, yet different. It is practical, elementary, and ali- 
mentary, full of briskness and anecdote, — all about eating, and 
all against dyspepsia. Eupepsy is the cure-all. A happy 
digestion is life, and health, and all things. “We are a nation 
of dyspeptics,” he says; though our experience and obserya- 
tion does not confirm this. Young’s tables do not. But per- 
haps we are, and so away with pies aud things, hot meats and 
bread, preserves and pickles. The only thing we remember of 
hosts of lectures on this subject was one ery of a lecturer, 
“ For God’s sake, don’t eat melted butter!” And doubtless 
he went straight to the hotel, and with the proceeds of that 
lecture ate beefsteak, oyster stew, and buckwheats, all flowing 
with “ melted butter.” Dr. Lewis is down on “ melted but- 
ter and other abominations.” It seems to us the. best law of 
eating is the Apostle’s, “ Eat whatsoever is set before thee.” 
One can add, if he choose, “ Asking no questions for con- 
science’ sake.” Or that of the Saviour, “Take no thought 
what ye shall eat,” and, of course, what ye shall not. God 
gave us a palate to guide our selection of food, as well as a 
stomach to digest it. Both should work together. The taste 
dictates what we desire; and if the stomach responds from its 
end of the train, “ Allright,’ then go uhead. Healthy per- 
sons are like children; they eat what they like, what tastes 
good, and that is good, usually. Mince pies and plum-pud- 
dings are not so horrible as books on digestion make them to, 
appear; nor are oysters and steaks and tea and coffee, if this 
last does not affect the system. If it does, give it up. Dio 
Lewis is sprightly; but that he lives by eating stale bread, raw 
eggs, cold water, and cold lean meat as his daily diet, we 
do not steadfastly believe. Eat what you can afford to, if it 
don’t trouble you. If you are sick, be sick, and fast; if well, 
be well, and feast. How well these rules are kept, we saw not 
long since. A distinguished minister was dieting on two 
boiled eggs, one stale cracker, and boiled milk. The first meal 
of country-baked potatoes and broiled ham, brought him over; 

the second, of like potatoes and steak, he ate with bis eggs and 
milk and stale bread. So is it with most cures; they are epi- 
cures. 

But Dio Lewis is very animated in his chat, and will do no- 
body any harm, and make everybody almost as jolly as a 
Thanksgiving dinner, which may he have many of, and may 
they never hurt him. H. 
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A NEW ERA IN POLITICS. 

The religious press of the country up to the opening 
of the late civil war, rarely introduced the discussion of 
party polities into its columns. The great moral ques- 
tions of slavery and intemperance were usually consid- 
cred abstractly, and only politically, when they formed 
the basis of a movement to secure legislation, embody- 
ing the principles of haman freedom and of abstinence. 
With theropening of the war, however, almost with- 
out exception, the religious press became the ardent 
supporters of the administration, and of the Republi- 
can party, as representing the whole country in the 
struggle against disloyalty. These representative 
sheets, before that period, numbering among their sup- 
porters active partizans of both political organizations, 
somewhat scrupulously avoided the direct advocacy of 
upy men or measures, and contented themselves with 
standing by the great principles of truth and duty more 
or less affected by the legislation of the day. Since the 
war up to this hour, the party that wears the name of 
Democratic has represented the reactionary portion of 
ihe community, North and South, the men that have 
refused to consider the results of the war permanent, 
or to accept the amendments which have been made to 
the Constitution, crystallizing into permanent statutes 
the inevitable logic of the great struggle. To support, 
therefore, the administration, has been to stand for the 
whole country, to sustain the loyal men of the United 
States, and to defend the newly-enfranchised citizens 
from combinations of unprincipled men to limit or de- 
troy their rights. The religious press, has, therefore, 
from year to year earnestly advocated the principal 
acts of the Republican party, criticizing freely, but in 
a friendly spirit, any individual transactions of the 
President, or of Congress as they seemed to exhibit a 
lack of wisdom or purity; to fail of being based on the 
yreat principles of moral and political rectitude, or to 
bear the appearance of simply selfish measures insti- 
tuted to strengthen a party, or to secure merely the 
pecuniary advantage of interested persons, 

But now the two parties present themselves before 
the community in a new attitude. They have become 
singularly mixed once more. Equally good men and 
loyal are suddenly found opposed to each other. The 
old Democratic party has affected, at least, to have 
been born again. It accepts the new political life, 
and stands upon nearly a common platform with that 
of its lately irreconcilable foes. Still more astounding 
is the fact that it brings forth, as the fruit of its repent- 
ince, the forgiveness of its chief enemy, and the choice 
of his name as the leader of a new effort to secure a 
reinstallment into power, And this is not the falling 
away of a few individuals to the flag of a new chief- 
tain, but the actual conversion of the whole body, ma- 
lignants and all, to a seemingly hearty concurrence in 
the course of their leaders and managers. 

lave affairs now reached such a pass that the relig- 
ious press must fall back again into its former prudent 
silence as to party movements? Certainly, if that hour 
has come, the editors are not aware of it. Not only the 





independent papers, but the denominational prints, 
continue to bear their aid and comfort to the persons, if 
not the party in power, as still best representing the 
sentiments of the people, and, on the whole, the safest 
depositaries of power. While grieving to find some 
honored names, actively or tacitly associated with the 
present revolutionary movement, they incline to the 
judgment, that the final adjustments of the questions 
growing out of the war, and the best interests of all 
the people, North and South, may be, with less anx- 
iety entrusted to the calm, peace-loving, and positive 
man who periled his life for his land, and won a tri- 
umph that history will never forget, and to those, whom, 
with his dearly-earned experience, he will be likely 
to call into his counsels, than to one whose most char- 
acteristic traits, while they win friendship, expose him 
to weaknesses that might be attended with most serious 
results, and to the councilors that he must summon to 
his cabinet. It is difficult to divest the~ political move- 
ment of the hour of the possible evil results that may 
follow from it. The question is not one of two G’s, 
although if it were narrowed to this, there would be a 
decided preponderancerin favor of one ; it is not of so 
much moment to us who shall fill the custom-house 
chairs, or represent the country at foreign capitals, but 
it is of consequence, that the present measures for edu- 
cating and evangelizing the colored men, and for de- 
fending their bumble, but growing properties from the 
nidnight torch, and their persons from violence, should 
not be disturbed. It is not of so much importance that 
the present incumbent of the Presidential chair should 
have a more adequate expression of the nation’s grati- 
tude for his services, or that the power of the party he 
represents should be perpetuated ; for no party remains 
long in office without being more or less demoralized by 
its patronage; but it is of vital import to the country 
that the new men and party coming into the succession 
should have clean hands and sturdy principles. 

It is because this is not manifest in the present 
liberal movement, that the non-partizan press fails to 
respond to the calls of certain familiar, and heretofore 
respected voices, and urges as during the war the 
hearty support of the men, who with all their failings, 
have done well for the material and higher interests of 
the Republic. To have peace, a gradual relief from 
debt and general prosperity, is a condition of public 
affairs not to be periled through untried men and 
measures. 





WHERE ARE THE BOYS? 

A service was held for young people last Sabbath, 
which we had the pleasure of attending. The room 
was filled with bright young faces, and their parents 
and mature friends. This large audience of youths, 
however, was composed almost entirely of young 
women and girls. Only afew boys were present, It 
was not because this sex had so limited a representa- 
tion in the vicinity. The voice and footstep of the 
irrepressible boy were familiar sounds in the neight or- 
hood. They were moving about in companies, giving 
decent heed indeed to the sanctity of the day, by their 
comparatively quiet tones and slower movements; but 
they did not respond to the appealing tones of the bell 
inviting them to prayer. These boys of whom we 
speak were not the proverbial street boys, or the vagrants 
of the docks. They were the brothers of these girls 
who filled the house of prayer, and the children of these 
parents who sat by their side. They were the boys of 
Christian firesides, from the number of whom the 
Church is to jook to fill the vacancies in her high places 
constantly made by death. But these boys were not at 
the altar of prayer. 

These lads will certainly have a more serious strug- 
gle with temptation than their sisters. A very perilous 
period is just before them, Whether they enter into 
business, or study for a profession, they are to be 
peculiarly exposed to temptation. The former out- 
ward restraints, somewhat peculiar to New England so- 
ciety, are fast breaking down. ~The quiet Sabbath, with 
its closed places of business and silent streets, is fast 
taking upon itself a European aspect. The pleasure- 
takers now make all the highways a festive scene, and 
the saloons open wide their doors to attract their visi- 
tors. The Sabbath evening which formerly crowned 
the day with its impressive social religious services, is 
now beginning to be devoted to musical entertainments, 
The views of duty and of a religious life propagated 
through the secular press, and forming the moral at- 
mosphere which these youths constantly will breathe, are 
widely at variance with those which we, their parents, 
were taught from holy lips, and which have proved the 
inspiration and salvation of our lives. The formidable 
evil of intemperance, with which the community strug- 
gled so successfully a quarter of a century ago, is be- 
coming rampant again. It is seeuring once more so- 
cial respectability, fortifying itself with honorable and 





learned names, and even obtaining for itself a Scripture 
sanction, 

Young people come forward into life faster in these 
days than heretofore. They are early permitted to be 
a law unto themselves. Our schools and colleges are 
gradually relaxing their discipline, and throwing our 
young people more and more upon their own responsi- 
bility. 

What shall we do about it? Has the moral sense of 
the present generation become more delicate, or its 
ability more reliable? Can they stand without prepar- 
ation the serious strains soon to be brought upon them ? 
We have been for a half score of years avhere our sym- 
pathies have been aroused to their utmost over the 
sad miscarriages of many fine lads of hopeful and relig- 
ious parentage. They have been poisoned by the at- 
mosphere of the streets, or havé been overcome in the 
weak places of their character by the temptations which 
have assaulted them. Grown men, fortified by strong 
social defenses, fall into the snares of fraud, and are 
shipwrecked upon the rocks of vice and appetite. Will 
our inexperienced lads escape ? 

We may not safely leave their choice of a divine sup- 
port to their own election. There is too much at stake. 
God has turned our hearts to them and theirs to us, 
that we may lead them to that cross which both renews 
and strengthens; Without its divine power, their fall, 
somewhere along their tempted path, is well nigh cer- 
tain. The care and prayer incident to the religious 
culture of childhood is as nothing compared with the 
anxiety and despairing efforts incident to the rescue of 
a prodigal. When Christian parents worship in the 
social, as well as public services, let them never fail 
to start the inquiry, if there is occasion for it — Where 
are the boys? 

Youth is credulous, Before doubts begin to come in, 
defend these young hearts from them by securing a 
positive consecration to the Master, and the wholesome 
restraints of the Church of God. The historian, Nie- 
bubr, was accustomed to say, with affecting pathos, 
that he would use every effort to preventhis child from 


. being assaulted with the terrible religious doubts that 


had become the plague of his life. To bestow upon 
our children, through God's blessing, a confiding faith 
in the Saviour, an unwavering trust in Providence, and 
an earnest purpose to consecrate the life to Christ's ser- 
vice upon the earth, is the richest inheritance which we 
can bestow upon them. The humblest parents can con- 
fer this gift, and the wealthiest cannot exceed it. 
THE YOUTH OF METHODISM. 

The great problem of the age, both for the Church 
and State, is largely involved in the training of children 
and youth. Barbarians can vegetate from generation 
to generation, and the only question which has any 
considerable interest for them is, How shall supplies of 
food be obtained? Young savages will make old vnes 
in due time, without any special care or training. Hu- 
manity, when reduced to its minimum of achievement, 
has few aspirations, and holds on the even tenor of its 
way, finding its hunting and fishing and petty schemes 
of war suflicient occupation for the bravest and best. 
It is an easy matter to bring men up to this simple 
animal standard. Neither money nor time nor care 
are required. The standard is brutal, and‘it is scarcely 
possible to fall below it. 

Civilization demands something more than this, even 
that form of civilization which simply cares for the 
intellectual and physical progress of the individual, and 
the aggregates of individuals can never be secured 
and retained without the greatest effort. The civiliza- 
tion which simply aims to utilize man for purposes of 
wealth or political power, while the few reap the fruits, 
and which is the lowest type of civilization, requires 
that great care should be taken with the training of the 
few, or else, so base and ignoble is the selffsh pursuit of 
wealth and power, there would be an inevitable re- 
lapse into barbarism. France and Russia, the repre- 
sentatives of this form of civilization, completely illustrate 
this truth, one having just emerged from barbarism, 
and the other in constant danger of falling into it. 

As the standard of human attainments is exalted, and 
as the moral and spiritual nature of man becomes the 
subject of culture, in like proportion is increased the 
difficulty of keeping the masses so trained that there 
shall be no deterioration, but rather a gradual and 
healthy progress to the realization of the utmost possi- 
bilities of the human race. 

The painful fact presents itself to every thoughtful 
observer, that there is not to-day, on the face of the 
earth, a single nation which comes anywhere near the 
realization of human possibilities. There can be no 
question but our own stands at the head in most re- 
spects; but how much short of such a condition we 
must confess ourselves to be! With a free Gospel, 
and a-large preponderance of evangelical believers, 
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with free schools, which furnish abundant facilities, 
with ‘a free government, -and unnumbered institutions 
and enterprises, social, educational, and religious, for the 
improvement of the people, we are yet burdened with 
a weight of ignorance and sin which threatens the worst 
disasters. From‘six to eight millions of ignorant whites 
and blacks, are scattered over the southern part of the 
country, the whites being undoubtedly the more my 
manageable and dangerous, but both subject to the 
caprices of passion and prejudice, and liable to follow 
the scheming and plausible. Then, besides, we have 
nearly as many millions more, living for the most 
part in our larger cities, who are either the slaves 
of papal superstitions, or the victims of intemperance, 
or the devotees of lust, or the arabs, the pariahs, the 
outeasts of civilization. A large proportion of these 
are under the domination of a wily, treacherous priest- 
hood ; a priesthood bound by the most solemn oaths to 
support a foreign potentate, in preference to our own 
government, whenever the two come in conflict either 
in arms or interest; and bound, moreover, by all the 
traditions of the past, and by all the hopes of the 
future, to defend the bloody persecutions of Popery, and 
to re-enact them whenever Holy Mother Church shall 
have the power, and contumacious, protestant heretics 
shall dare to cling to the rights of conscience and the 
untrammeled worship of Almighty God. 

‘These are some of the present and apparent dangers 
which rise up to hinder our progress, and call forth the 
most energetic action, and the exercise of the most 
profound wisdom; they constantly retard all social, 
intellectual, and religious advancement; they are 
alarming to the patriot and the Christian; they are 
more than hinderances ; they are portentous of national 
decline, disintegration, anarchy, and death. All forces 
within the reach of the good, the wise, and the true, 
must be employed to stem these tides of evil springing 
from ocean sources within our own borders, and 
swollen to overwhelming magnitude by the floods 
of personified ignorance, prejudice, and sin, poured 
upon us from other lands. Upon all Christian peo- 
ple, and especially upon the Methodist Church, 
there rests a vast responsibility in this matter. She 
is great in numbers, great in wealth, great in re- 
sources, great in her theological unity and consistency, 
great in her organization and church machinery, great 
in her influence over the minds of the middling 
classes, as well as the poor and lowly. The Methodist 
Church is in her place when she goes in the van of all 
God’s people in every crusade that is waged against 
vice and ignorance. She ought to lead the column 
when the citadel of Satan is to be carried by storm, or 
the serried ranks of Rome, the mightiest ally of Satan, 
are to be mét upon the battle-fields of truth; and when 
led on by angel bands, the followers of Jesus array 
themselves for the rescue of the poor, the suffering, and 
the sinning, when dark places are to be lighted up, 
when garrets crowded with misery, and cellars reeking 
with filth and hideous with untold wretchedness are to 
be renovated and transformed, and the helpless saved, 
and the wilfully wicked won, there Methodism ought 
ever to lead the way, strong of arm, courageous of 
heart, and filled with the inspiration which those alone 
know who have sat at the feet of Jesus, and have felt 
the baptism of the Holy Spirit and of fire. 

The fact is evident that Methodism must have a 
special care for her youth if ever the God-placed respon- 
sibility which rests upon her shall be discharged. By 
all means the most strenuous efforts ought to be made 
to train them up in the faith of the Gospel, and instruct 
them in the fundamental truths of religion, and all 
hearts ought to be interested in seeing the youth sound- 
ly converted to God, and brought to the enjoyment of 
a thorough experience of salvation; but beyond this 
there must be renewed efforts to educate larger num- 
bers of our young men and women. We want more 
Methodist teachers in our public schools; we want 
more educated Methodist ministers, lawyers, doctors, 
authors, secular newspaper editors, philosophers, sci- 
entists, physicists, and statesmen; we want these for 
the work at home; we must have them for the defense 
and perpetuity of our cherished institutions, political 
and religious; we must have them if we would achieve 
anything worthy of our history, worthy of what we 
ought to desire, or what God offers us as a nation; 
and, then, we need multitudes of earnest, educated, 
holy missionaries, especially women, who will go forth 
into all lands to spread abroad the news of redemption, 
lifting at once the nations of the earth to higher planes 
of intelligence and prosperity, and pointing deathless 
spirits to the cross of the Lord Jesus Christ, the only 
hope of a ruined world. ; 

There ought to be a revival on the subject of educa- 
tion from one end of Methodism to the other. True, 
we have done something, and the world has heard of it ; 
but with so much undone, it is high time to forget 





the past, and press onward to what lies before. Rich 
men abound in the Church; millionaires are not un- 
common ; there are manifest tendencies to extravagance 
in personal and family expenditures, as well as in 
church building, and yet our colleges and seminaries of 
learning are cramped and fettered because of their im- 
poverished condition. The newspapers of the Church 
ought to set forth these needs, and persistently urge a 
reformation ; the ministry ought to show, both in public 
and private, the pressing importance of aiding already 
existing institutions, until our rich men shall feel the 
importance of consecrating their thousands and even 
millions, t6 the cause, and the poorest widow shall cast 
in her mite. 

There are nearly ten thousand ministers in the Meth- 
odist Chureh, and each one of them, if he will, may 
speak words to some young man or woman that shall 
influence the young person to set out to get an educa- 
tion. In the Sabbath-school, or in the congregation, or 
in visiting from house to house, the acquaintance of 
young people may be made by the preacher, and 
among them are some who have desires for culture, 
their hearts are all aflame to gain knowledge; but 
what to do to secure an education they do not know. 
Let the preacher search out all such, let him encourage 
them; if they are poor, let him interest some person 
who has means, in their welfare, and secure for them 
material aid; let him encourage them to go to school, 
and to our own denominational schools if possible ; and 
let him watch over them, and advise them by every 
means in his power. If this call could reach the ears of 
our ten thousand ministers, and if they would answer to 
it, ten thousand fresh recruits might be added to the 
number of Methodist youth now striving to prepare 
themselves for future usefulness, and this process might 
be repeated from year to year, and Methodism more 
than ever before, would be seen, clear as the sun, fair 
as the moon, and terrible as an army with banners, 
marching forth to conquer sin, and bless the gener- 
ations. a 


THE METEODIST VENICE. 
BY GILBERT HAVEN. 





Accomac County, July 15, 1872. 

A little walk from our cande, on anarrow walk raised 
above the marsh, brings us to the town, if town it may 
be called, which town has none; which has no square, 
no street, no market-place ; whose church is approached 
on either side by a narrow way, compelling the goers 
thereunto to be so far perfect; where two stores are 
stuck on like paths between the marsh mud and the 
drier land that makes what they call a ridge, probably 
because it resembles the crest of a low wave; which is 
without carriage, horse, cart, or any mode of locomo- 
tion save the bare feet. The street you soon reach is a 
path, in some places fenced in on both sides; in others 
open to the tiny fields, on either side. This footpath 
is like the gourmand’s turkey, ‘* a little too big for one, 
and not quite big enough for two.” Even lovers could 
not flirt here, and no lane would be a love lane, did the 
young ladies wear panuiers after the fashion elsewhere. 
But a simple skirt takes up little room, and so it is pos- 
sible for two to walk together here, if they be exceed- 
ingly well agreed. 

Along these paths stand little cottages, sometimes 
half hidden by the corn, sometimes shaded by broad 
mulberry and fig-trees, for thickets of fig-trees well 
laden with young figs attest the warmth of soi) and 
sun. 

The house where we stop, Brother Lewis Crockett’s, 
is larger than most of the buildings, and is well shaded 
by these broad-branched mulberry-trees. A white and 
sanded floor welcomes us with no carpet, nu rug, nor 
any such thing, but its only sweet spotlessness, The 
trees in the door-yard are even more welcome, and the 
breeze that wouldn’t stir in the bay, comes gliding 
through our hair in their shade, slow to pay this debt 
of nature, but none the less agreeable for the delay. 
Here sit five ministers, and chat the clerical chat so 
enjoyed of the tribe. 

This island, in formation and character, is strikingly 
like Venice of old, before the city grew up on its 
lagoons. The bay thrusts its armlets all over it. Into 
these slip the boats of the islanders, almost to every- 
body’s door. Footpaths connect each house, and one 
public way, three feet wide, is maintained at the ex- 
pense of the county, the length of the island, a raised 
walk of clay mud, eight miles long, and many more 
crooked, that will easily let you slip in the wet winter 
days, into the wetter mud of the surrounding marsh. 
So Venice is connected with paths that bridge all its 
canals, and that connect all its city together without a 
boat. Two or three ridges separate the marshes, and 
are occupied with cottages. The fields are planted with 
corn, sweet potatoes, and other produce. Cows and oxen 
are here, but no horse, and only one mule, and he is dy- 











ing of solitude. Cover these potato patches with palaces, 
broaden and deepen these watery ways, pave this 
three-feet path, and put a hundred thousand people 
here, and you have Venice. 

These islanders are all Methodists of the best, old- 
fashioned type. Their conversion is recorded in a very 
interesting book, entitled ** The Parson of the Islands,” 
which was written by Rey. Adam Wallace, publisher 
and editor and proprietor of ‘The Methodist Home Jour- 
nal. ‘That tells the story of Joshua Thomas, the poor, 
neglected boy, who was brought up first an Episeopa- 
lian, attended a canip-meeting on Tangier beach, got 
converted, came out leaping and praising God, went to 
his home shouting and leaping all over bis corn-pateh, 
to the surprise and fear of his wife and neighbors, but 
who afterwards found that though he had danced before 
the Lord around every hill, he had not trod on or rubbed 
off a single blade. I saw the field, now owned by his 
grandson, of good Methodist type yet, and can testify 
to the present excellence of the corn. It looks as 
though an especial blessing rested upon it to this day. 

This leaping and shouting saint was as shrewd and 
witty and wise, as he was joyful. He became the life 
and soul of the islands — for there are several others 
besides Tangiers. The British held this island as their 
head-quarters in the war of 1812, and thence moved on 
Baltimore. He became their favorite, and was dubbed 
by them ‘* The Parson of the Islands.” He prevented 
their cutting down the trees of the camp-ground where 
he was converted, telling them they were God's trees, 
and they said they heard angels singing in their 
branches. He preached to them, twelve thousand 
strong, drawn up in order of battle under these trees 
of the Lord, just before they marched on Baltimore, 
prophesying to them that he had it from the Lord that 
they would not take that city. 

His answers to prayer were seemingly miraculous; 
and when the Methodist Church gets as hoary as the 
Greek and Roman, she will recount the tales in the life 
of this saint as true and as strange as any recorded in 
the lives of St. Anthony and St. Cuthbert. He slipped 
sometimes, though, which they are never allowed to do, 
and showed that his spiritual discernment and access 
were not always sure. Thus he told a brotherthat he 
was to have a hard time preaching that day, as he 
dreamed that he was building a fence, and called on 
Thomas for help. The brother, to avoid the fulfillment 


of the prophecy, asked him to preach. In a moment of 


conceit be agreed, and stammering in the midst of his 
sermon, found his dream meant himself. He called on 
the brother for the logs to fill the clinks, gnd acknowl- 
edged that for once he had not rightfully applied the 
vision of the Lord. He built a canoe, which he named 
The Methodist, and from which a newspaper canoe bor- 
rowed the name. In this he carried the ministers to and 
from the islands. 

His life is well worth reading, being full of stories, 
answers to prayers, acts of faith, and proofs as clear as 
the careers of Miiller and Cullis, that to-day as yester- 
day, ‘* Whatsoever ye ask in My name, it shall be done 
unto you.” Brother Magee should. get it into the 
libraries. 

The church to be dedicated is a neat structure, with 
sanded floor, and its only ornament spotless little mus- 
lin covers, with neat trimming, tacked to the top of the 
pulpit desk and its side pillars. 

The way the congregation is collected is by a flag 
hoisted near the church door. Brother Myers is ap- 
pointed to preach. The flag flies at mast-head, and the 
people gather about six o'clock, so as to depart before 
dark. The sisters are either bare-headed, or have on 
snowy sun-bonnets, deep, old-fashioned, lustrous, No 
audience could be more properly or prettily dressed. 
Hats, flowers, overskirts, and all the modern array, 
there wasnone. The widows and mourners change the 
white bonnet to a black of tike shape; the light muslin 
toa black; nothing simpler, or cheaper, or more be- 
coming. 

The service was delightful, sweeter than honey and 
the honeycomb, All knelt in prayer ; all joined in sing- 
ing; the restless babies that could walk, pattered un- 
troubled about the sanded aisles; the others slept, or 
cried in their mothers’ arms. Not much of the latter 
the first night; Brother Myers knew how to manage 
them, and talked right cheerfully to babe and big folks. 

The next day rose splendidly. A stiff breeze blew soft 
o’er Tangiers’ isle. The white sails began to fly into 
the harbor, some of them from eighteen to twenty miles 
away. It was pleasant to see this new way of coming 
to church. By eight o’clock the house was full. A ser- 
vice of song and prayer lasted till after nine and a half. 
Bishop Ames talked in a fatherly manner, on “‘ My 
house shall be called a house of prayer.” 
singing-meeting ran fleetly from one to two; an expe- 
rience-meeting went joyfully to four, a recess for tea, 
and preaching at six concluded the busy and blessed 
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day. The babies responded immensely to the last 
preacher, but he beached his boat, despite the disturb- 
ance. It was evident that they liked or didn’t like him 
exceedingly. : 

How beautiful looked the carriages flying over the 
seas! Fifty of them, at least, spreading their white 
wings to the wind. ‘* Like doves to their windows,” 
one could not but feel was being fulfilled, as he saw 
these sails going to the house of the Lord. 

The next morning we took reluctant leave of the 
quaint spot, plucking a branch of a fig-tree, laden 
with young figs, as we passed the fence of our pleas- 
ant host. It was areminder of Paradise, and a mémo- 
rial of one yet extant in many of its peculiarities. We 
regretted to see the intrusion of hats, flowers, and fur- 
belows into the Sunday congregations. The old times 
of Father Joshua are going away, and the people may 
be becoming as luxurious as their main-land neighbors. 
But to-day, for simplicity, faith, and love, commend me 
to the saints which be at Tangiers. 

The run under a stiff breeze was delicious. The 
white caps tossed high their heads, and once and again 
poured their fullness over us. Well wet, we reached the 
shore, sailed slowly up the Onancook, by the place once 
owned by Henry A. Wise, which thrusts its oak-covered 
lawn saucily and prettily into the stream. He was a 
native of this region, and was always boasting of Ac- 
comac County in his Congressional career—a county 
that never published a paper, and does not yet. 

He is a warm friend of our Church, defending it 
lately in a lawsuit to recover its property from the 
Church South, and so making some amends for hanging 
Jobn Brown. His late slap at liberalism in politics, 
which is as false and foolish there as in religion, and 
his preference for Grant, are also redeeming traits. 
Beyond him lie two pretty places ip the river, owned 
by Methodists of our sort— Mr. Tyler and Mrs. Bag- 
nell’s. Our Church is small, and somewhat despised 
by its once ruling neighbors; but it will win all the 
quicker, if it just asks its colored neighbors to send 
their children to its Sunday-school, and to attend them- 
selves on its ministrations. When will this good 
sense spring up in the hearts*‘of these otherwise good 
brethren? Even in Tangiers only one colored brother 
was present, and he clung meekly to the door; while 
several bright, brown boys contributed liberally to its 
subseription. These brethren want a baptism of broth- 
erly unity. Then will they go forth, mighty to prevail. 

This long letter, begun under a parsonage tree in 
Accomac, is finished under a clump in Druid Hill Park, 
Baltimore. “The ground is now our sitting-place, and 
clumps of children chatter and chew their picnic refresh- 
ments here and there about me. A royal city park relieves 
the blazing of the sun, and rightly unites the faded aris- 
tocratic but right reviving Accomac, the Methodist 
Venice, and the great sweltering city, which holds 
this as a breathing-place. How rich the coolness of 
that grove, how breezy that lawn, how quiet this re- 
pose! Isn’t it too bad that a gnawing of the stomach 
drags us away to a gnawing of the teeth, and so de- 
stroys this delectation with its carnal necessity ? 

Well, we surrender. As Father Thomas once said at 
camp-meeting, that ‘*I dreamed the pigs had eaten up 
my corn, but the devil shouldn’t thus tempt me from the 
meeting ; for if they have eaten my corn, please God, in 
November, I'll eat the pigs.” So we proceed to eat the 
pigs, albeit they have deserved no such reward at our 
hand, for corn of ours weré never theirs to eat. 

Ho, for the Northwest, whence I hope to send you a 
cooling draught in this hot weather. 

: iettemaisbteses 

The Christian Advocate of last week has for its leader 
an able article, unmistakably from the pen of the senior 
editor, upon the claims of the Republican party to a 
still further lease of power. . It refers with strong com- 
mendation to its management of the financial affairs of 
the nation during hours of the peculiar trial and difficulty ; 
to the inauguration of an Indian system more rational 
and merciful than has heretofore been instituted, and to 
its successful foreign diplomacy. The editor considers 
the great work of the party not yet completed, and 
remarks : — 

**Considering the Republican party as an agenc 
charged with a specifie work — a work of great magni- 
tude, and beset with very great and delicate causes of 
embarrassment, and as having performed its work with 
a commendable degree of fidelity and efficiency, though 
perhaps not always absolutely the most wisely, and 
that its work is still incomplete, requiring further time 
for its finishing — it seems to us the plainest dictate of 
wisdom and prudence to give to that party a further 
extension of power, that it may finish its well-begun 
and sueccessfully-advanced, but still incomplete, work. 
Especially it would seem to be unwise to turn over the 
unfinished work into the hands of those who have from 
the beginning opposed it, and must mar rather than 
perfect it, if given up to them, Even if the mission of 
the Republican party were not wisely chosen at the 
first, it is now too late to undo what taken place, 





Our civil organization cannot be restored to its former 
condition, but- must be consolidated agreeably to the 
ideas of the party that has led on this great civil revolu- 
tion. This is conceded by all parties. That party has 
been, thus far, the architect of our newly-ordered social 
edifice ; it, and not another of opposing ideas and pur- 
poses, should be allowed to complete the work.” 

The August Ladies’ Repository contains the dignified 
valedictory of Bishop Wiley, and the wide-awake, de- 
yout, and incisive salutatory words of Dr. Wentworth, 
the new editor. It also presents a very full and able 
editorial miscellany, giving good promise of the fine 
things in store for the many thousand readers of this 
excellent monthly during the coming quadrennium. 
The contributions of this number are from some of the 
best writers of the Church, male and female, and are of 
more than average interest. 








Among the many places where the people are invited 
to worship God in the tented grove, is South Framing- 
ham. Itis a very attractive location, easy of access, 
and no doubt, in a few years, another city in the forest 
will spring up. The meetings commence Aug. 12, by 
an address by Rey. W. R. Clark, D.jD., followed on 
Tuesday morning by a dedicatory service, sermon by 
Rev. Dr. Steele, of the Tremont Street Church in this 
city. The Troy Praying Band will be present during 
the week also. As this meeting has been arranged for 
the accommodation of the Boston District Socicties, 
those south and west of Boston can reach the ground 
via Mansfield, on the Providence road, via Walpole, on 
the Boston, Hartford and Erie road, connecting with 
the Mansfield Division of the Framingham road at 
these points. 

The Committee have secured the services as caterer, 
of Mr. Ellis, of the St. George saloon, Lynn, who will 
have two large tents on the ground — one for regular 
boarders, and the other as a restaurant. 


. PERSONAL. 

Professor Norton has been elected President of the 
Upper lowa Wesleyan University. 

Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio, has conferred 
D. D. on Rey. Samuel F, Upham, pastor of Winthrop 
Street Church, B»ston Highlands. 

Rev. J. P. Newman, D. D., has recently spent two 
Sabbaths at Cape May, aiding, by preaching and lec- 
tures, to relieve a church in that vicinity of its in- 
debtedness. 

Died at Madison, N. J., July 5, 1872, Mrs. Orinda 
Kidder, in the eighty-fourth year of her age. The de- 
ceased was stepmother of Rev. Dr. D. P. Kidder, of 
the Drew Theological Seminary. 


We regret to announce the resignation of Brother 
Williams, as associate Editor of the Northern. He has 
been compelled to this course for lack of health for the 
duties of the office. He has tested to his entire satis- 
faction, that much hard work bas to be’done in an edi- 
tor’s office. It is our pleasure to bear testimony to the 
worth of our late co-worker. A more gentlemanly 
Christian we have never been associated with. We 
shall greatly miss his pleasant company in our hours of 
toil. May blessings be multiplied upon him ! — North- 
ern Christian Advocate. 


Bishop Haven has given our readers a very graphic 
description of his journey to Tangier Island, and of 
his personal experiences upon it. A correspondent 
in the Home Journal thus speaks of his discourse dur- 
ing the dedicatory services : — 

‘* Bishop Haven preached in the evening, from He- 
brews, xii. 22, 23. It was a fine effort; clear, practi- 
eal, forcible; but we regret that we could not enjoy it 
more, owing to the too noisy appreciation of it by sey- 
eral very young islanders, who were determined to make 
themselves heard. Although it was a squally time, yet 
the good Bishop weathered the storm successfully, and 
seemingly was not as much interrupted as we were in 
listening.” 

The Boston Globe contains the following appreciative 
notice of Bishop Wiley. It closes quite a full report of 
his address at the Missionary Meeting, held last week, 
in Grace Church. ; 

‘*Bishop Wiley is a very pleasant speaker, rather 
rapid and impassioned at times, but never hesitating 
for words, which come very readily. His voice is clear 
and strong, though not deep; his gestures are almost 
all of them made with the right hand, and are nervous 
and expressive, though not marked with that style 
which betokens study and practice before a mirror. In 
his language he ix as incisive as Bishop Haven, or Mr. 
Murray; a positive man, using the words which best 
express his meaning, not hesitating to even shock his 
audience into attention by plain statements of facts, if 
necessary. His power seems to lie in the moral, and 
not in the physical forces of the man, who evidently 
understands how much superior mental and moral 
forces are to pbysical strength. He is plainly one who 
will lead, rather than be led, and will prove a valuable 
accession to the pulpit power of New England.” 





Che Methodist Church. 


MAINE ITEMS. 


Rev. B. F. Freeman, pastor of the Methodist Church at Cape 
Elizabeth Ferry, baptized by immersion eight persons last 
Sabbath. We are gratified to learn that the Society under his 
charge is prospering. Rev. Peter Norton, pastor of the Meth- 
odist Church on the Dead River Mission, baptized ten persons 
last Sabbath. The good work in that vicinity is prospering 
finely ; Mr. Norton is in labors abundant. 

Three persons were admitted to the Methodist Church in 
full connection, in Starks last Sabbath, and two in Anson, 
These charges are prospering. The Sunday-school in Starks is 
in a very flourishing condition. Its numbers have largely in- 
creased this season. Mr. James Smith, the present superin- 
tendent, isa man of superior tact,and thorough efficiency in 
his department. 

Rev. Arthur Given, a graduate of Bates College, Lewiston, 
has received and accepted a call tothe pastorate of the Free 
Baptist Church, Bangor. He is to enter upon his labors the 
second Sabbath in August. Mr. Given is spoken of as a young 
man of superior culture and sterling worth. 

Rev. B. F. Pritchard, of Ferry Village, Cape Elizabeth, has 
received and accepted a call to the pastorate of the Free Bap- 
tist Church in Rockland. Mr. P. will, we trust, be very 
successful in his new field. He deserves success. c. 

GARDINER.— The Methodist parsonage in Gardiner, Me., 
was the scene of 2 most enjoyable gathering on the evening of 
the 22d of July. The present occupants, Rev. and Mrs. W. 8S. 
Jones and family, were favored with the presence of about one 
hundred of their parishoners and friends who spent fuur hours 
with them. And beside congratulations of the most hearty 
character, left them many valuable tokens of their esteem, for 
which they return their warmest and most sincere thanks. 
Nor is this all: while penning these lines on the Camp-ground, 
Richmond, Me. (where we are thankful to say God is most 
gloriously revealing His power to convert und sanctify), be and 
family find themselves nicely sheltered in a beautiful cottage, 
erected, and mostly furnished by the kindness and liberality of 
Mr. H, W. Jewett, and a few other friends. May God's bless- 
ing, even life for evermore, rest upon all these friends. 


. 





FROM THE PACIFIC COAST. 


The California Christian Advocate of July 15 has the 
following notes : — 


On Sunday, the 14th inst., two Chinese converts were bap- 
tized by Rev. O. Gibson, in our Chinese Mission. The schools 
are taught with care and faithfulness, and the impression on 
the mi of the pupils is constantly growing. Brother Hu 
Sing Me is a faithful assistant. Brother Gibson is encouraged 
in his labors. 


“ Praise Meetings ” have been introduced into the First Con- 
gational Church of this city. A brass band renders an 
faporteus _ of the service. If the Lord is praised and 
worshiped in spirit and in truth in such meetings, they will, 
of course, aid in building up the kingdom of Jesus. But if it 
should be otherwise, the followers of the Saviour will deeply 
regret the new departure in the Sunday evening service. One 
of our city exchanges concludes that crowds will attend a 
“ Praise Service,” as they would other places of amusement. 


Rev. H. Gibson, of the Round Valley Indian Agency, called 
on us last week. He gives a good account of his work. There 
are eighteen hundred Indians on the reservation. A good 
school-house has been erected, in which children of both sexes 
are taught. The attendance frequently exceeds fifty. The 
pupils learn readily. Another school-house, which is greatly 
needed, will soon be erected. The work on the reservation 

P satisfactorily, notwithstanding the vicious in- 
fluences which antagonize the efforts of the agent in his work 
of civilizing and cbristianizing the Indians who are placed 
under his care. Owing to the failure of his health, Brother 
Gibson has resigned the agency, and a successor to the office 
will soon be appointed. 





MISSIONARIES TO INDIA. 


At the request of Bishop Harris, who has charge of the 
Methodist Episcopal mission work in India, our Missionary 
Board, at its first meeting held since the close of the General 
Conference, made an appropriation from the Contingent Fund 
sufficient to enable him to send out two additional missionaries 
to India. We understand that two excellent young men con- 
nected with one of our theological seminaries have offered 
themselves for the work, and will probably be sent. They 
will go out in the coming autumn in company with Rey. Dr. 
Waugh and Rev. J. D. Brown, who are then to return to their 
work in that field. We continue to receive assurances of the 
increasing prosperity of our Church work both in India and 
China. — Advocate. 





ENGLISH WESLEYAN CHURCH. 


The statistical returns of the whole of the districts of the 
English Wesleyan Church have now been reported, and the 
result is a smaller net decrease than had been anticipated. 
The loss during the year, after making good all losses by 
deaths, removals, etc., is about 250. It is noteworthy that 
while London Second District, which includes a large portion 
of the country south of the Thames, has an increase of 309, the 
London First District, which stretches as far north as Cam- 
bridge, has had a decrease of 120. There has been an increase 
of 250 in the Leeds District, and a decrease of 312 in the New- 
castle District, and of 330 in the Channel Islands, 





EDUCATIONAL. 


The Northern contradicts the statement that Dr. Fowler 
was offered the Presidency of Syracuse. 


It has been determined that the relation of Bishop Foster to 
the Drew Theological Seminary makes it advisable for him to 
retain his connection, and render it some service during the 
coming collegiate year. He will not, therefore, remove his 
family to the West until May, 1873. In this matter he has 
acted by the advice of the Board of Bishops; and, upon re- 
flection, apy one will see the propriety of it, 
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Many improvements will be made, during the summer vaca- 
tion, to add to the efficiency of the University, and the institu- 
tions that cluster around it in Evanston. The old Institute 
building, now called Dempster Hall, is to be put into thoroughly 
good condition, both internally and externally. Rooms. to 
accommodate about sixty students, furnished with stove, bed- 
stead, table, and chairs, are afforded at a very low price, 
the occupants, together with many of the students of the ai 
lical Institute who room in Heck Hall, board in Dempster Hall 
for three dollars a week. — Northwestern. 





PRIMITIVE METHODIST CONFERENCE, CANADA. 

The Nineteenth Annual Conference of the Primitive Method- 
ist Church, in Canada, terminated its sittings at Toronto, a few 
days ago. The Rev. Joseph Markham was chosen President, 
Robert Walker, esq., Vice-President, and the Rev. W. New- 
ton, Secretary. Eurly during the sittings the Rev. William 
Cooke, D. D., of London, England, was received by the Con- 
ference, who welcomed him by a rising vote, and evinced much 
interest in the very beautiful and chaste address he delivered 
on the occasion. In this address, which contained some of the 
most eloquent and noble utterances we have ever heard deliv- 
ered before this or any other Conference, he referred to his 
being invited by Rev. W. Rowe to visit the Conference. He 
spoke of his aecquaiatance with some of the ministers pres- 
ent, and with many of our ministers in the Old Land. He 
alluded to the very intimate friendship that had existed be- 
tween himself and Rev. Wm. Clowes, one of the founders of 
the Primitive Methodist Connection. He touched upon some 
of the reminiscences of the past history of Primitivs Method- 
ism, of its early struggles, the persecutions endured by some 
of our futhers in their efforts to save sinners. But the Church, 
he said, had passed through the first period of its existence, and 
had now arrived at the second period, namely, popularity. 
The Connection now was favorably looked upon; it was rec- 
ognized by other denominations, and one particular indication 
of its popularity was the opening of Spurgeon’s Metropolitan 
Tabernacle in London for the holding of the annual meetings of 
the Missionary Society. He prayed that the Primitive Meth- 
odist Church and the denomination he belongs to might never 
arrive at the third period; and spoke of the necessity of retain- 
ing our primitive earnestness and success, and closed bis re- 
marks with a beautiful peroration upon the oneness of the 
Church of Christ. 

Mr. Wilkes, of Toronto, was "also presented to the Confer- 
ence, and delivered a very stirring address on the duty of the 
Methodist Church, and spoke of some of the principles for 
which it had battled in the past, and hoped that the Churches 
might be brought closer together in the bonds of Christian fel- 
lowship. 

A deputation from the Primitive Methodist Conference of the 
Western States, consisting of the Revs. Lees and Hewitt, were 
introduced to the Conference. Mr. Hewitt said: They had 
made some progress; about five hundred had been added to 
their membership. Some might think they were getting on 
slowly, but they wanted to be sure. When he got on the cars 
yesterday, in Canada, he saw that there was quite a difference 
between American and Canadian cars. Those on this side 
were more plain —less magnificent than those on the other 
side; but he thought that Canadian cars were more substan- 
tial, and he asked a fellow-passeuger if he thought that this was 
an emblem of the two countries, and his companion thought it 
was. He referred to some of the difficulties, and thought that 
the time had not yet arrived for Methodist amalgamation. 

The subject of “ Methodist Union” was again discussed. — 
Primitive Methodist. 





NOTES FROM THE IRISH WESLEYAN CONFERENCE. 

I suppose the chairman of a district here is somewhat sim- 
ilar to the Presiding Elder with you, only the chairman has a 
current appointment, like any. other minister. These are some- 
times changed. They are at all events elected annually. 
The names of the ministers chosen to the honorable office for 
this year are, Rev. Wm. P. Applebe, LL. D, for the Belfast 
District; John Dwyer, for Portadown; James Hughes, for 
Londonderry ; James Tobias, for Dublin; John Donald, for 
Waterford; Wm. Gorman, for Cork; Oliver McCutcheon, for 
Limerick; Robert Hewitt, for Sligo; Benjamin Bayly, for En- 
neskillen. 

The representatives to the English Conference are the Revs. 
Dr. Applebe, Wallace MeMullin, and Gibson McMillen. 

Dr. Cather occupied the time of the Conference for two hours 
in reference to the hobby which he has ridden for some years. 
The Assembly heard him with mingled feelings, and the ma- 
jority felt sorry that be should persist in thrusting his im- 
practicable specialty upon the attention of the public, when 
the public have repeatedly intimated to him how rejoiced they 
would be if he would retire to some local sphere of operation 
and let them alone. 


I have no personal feeling against Dr. Cather, but I am 
pained to see him spending so much time and money to no 
purpose, and rendering himself offensive by persisting in a 
course which he has been bidden a th d times by the 
public, from whom he continues to harrass and annoy, insuch a 
way us would have caused uny man of common self-respect to 
hearken and obey it. 

I had almost forgotten to refer to the mortuary list. It is not 
so large as it has been at former Conferences. Only two have 
died during the year, and they were both young men. One 
had just been ordained a few months before his death,, and 
was a young man of great promise. The fathers have all 
been spared. Some of them are patriarchal in age and appear- 
ance. One of them, who is within a few years of a hundred, 
addressed the Conference. The Rev. Thos. Waugh, for many 
years one of the most influential and prominent men in the 
Conference, was not present, but the Conference sent him a 
letter expressive of its undiminished affection for him. He 
has been upwards of sixty years in the ministry. 


I would wish to say how very much I regret the removal of 
Bishop Haven from the tripod of the HERALD, although I 








rejoice at the compliment the General Conference paid him in 


raising him to the Episcopacy. It was a well earned, and truly 
merited compliment, and I am fully persuaded that the Bishop 
will honor the Bench. and in every sense do credit to the 
Episcopate, as well as render eminent service to Methodism, 
as one of her chief overseers. I enjoyed the HERALD hugely, 
and was benefited by weekly intercourse with its tonical, 
spicy, vigorous, and versatile pages, and the best that I can 
wish for the Bishop’s successor, is that he may sustain the char- 
acter of the HERALD as one of the ablest weeklies of the day. 





GOTHAM AND THEREABOUTS. 
MIDSUMMER. 

New York and Brooklyn are out of town, that is, the get- 
away portion of these cities; but the can’t-get-aways are as 
active as though the mercury was not among the nineties. 
Brooxlyn seems especially quiet, Methodistically, since the 
:djour.ament of the General Conference. The session of that 
nuiavie body made such a lively month of May, that June and 
July have been exceedingly tame by contrast. Still, there is a 
measure of activity in the Methodist circles of the town. 
Among other proofs of this activity which might be given, is 
the fact that a new Church enterprise of considerable promise 
has been projected in one of the growing neighborhoods of 
South Brooklyn. During the summer a Sunday-school of some 
fifty members and a congregation of about one hundred persons 
have been gathered, and a chapel now in process of erection is 
to be completed before the season of frost. In addition to the 
lot for the chapel, the persons in charge of the enterprise have 
secured ample ground for a church edifice and a parsonage. 
The whole property points on a sort of public park, which will 
ensure to the coming congregation an abundance of pure air, 
provided the “ sextant of the meeting-house ” will allow it to 
come in, a thing which “ sextants ” in general are proverbially 
reluctant to do. 

CAMPING OUT. 

The camp-ground fever runs bigh this season. When I was 
a boy there were afew such quiet places us Eastham and 
Kennebunk, where devout Methodists spent a week or ten 
days in August, praying and singing convicted sinners and 
other burdened souls into the liberty of the Gospel of Christ. 
That was the prime end for which the camp-meeting was held. 
As soon as the tents were pitched the singing and praying 
begun, and waxed warmer and louder, until the tents were 
struck and the ground deserted. A camp-meeting in those 
days meant “ business.” There was no advertising or auc- 
tioneering of “ eligible lots ” between the services at the stand, 
no “ blowing ” for Eastham at the expense of Kennebunk, or 
for Kennebunk at the expense of Eastham, but an earnest up- 
lifting of Christian hearts for the Holy Spirit to “turn men 
from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God,’”’ 
Every foot of those old cump-grounds was consecrated in ten 
thousand hearts with holy memories and associations. I have 
heard Charles K. True, and such as he, tell their experiences 
of good derived from those old-time gatherings. 

COTTAGE-ING. 

But the old form of camp-meeting has gone out, and a new 
style has come in, Here and there,in a score of places, are 
hundreds of acres of well-wooded and watered land, laid out 
with all the charming devices of moderu landscape gardening, 
covered, with tasteful cottages that are filled with elegant 
furniture and articles of vertu, and the ten days’ singing and 
praying for sinners are sandwiched somewhere between the 
first of June and the middle of September; having become 
entirely subsidiary to three months of croquet, sea-bathing, 
and other cheerful summer sports. This year, and hereabouts, 
we have ** Ocean Grove,” and “ Round Lake,” and * Sea Cliff,” 
and “ Shelter Island,” which are among the ‘* Martha’s Vine- 
yard” sort of places; and then we have “ Merrick,’ and 
“Sing Sing,’ and “ Milford,” and “ Jamesport,” which are 
places more after the old-fashioned, industrious Eastham and 
Kennebunk patterns. I own neither stock nor lots in any of 
these grounds, but I hear a great deal said of the beauty and 
salubriousness of Shelter Island; though my sympathies, I 
confess, were quickened towards another corporation when I 
read in its advertisement that its “place of meeting is the 
most desirable that has been discovered since the Pilgrims of 
the East encamped at Elim.” 


CIVIL THROES, 

Politics are lively, considering the temperature. “ Clubs” 
of all sorts, with banner raisings, are in process of formation 
nightly. It is evident that we are to have a lively campaign, 
with a spice of bitterness about it. The “ good haters ” among 
the Republicans have no ideza of letting that man have an easy 
fight who is doing his best to betray the national cause into the 
hands of the Tweed Tummanyites. It is believed about here 
that the candidate of the Bourbon Democracy has been co- 
quetting, if not actually co-operating, with the New York 
“ ring” thieves for months, though bis paper has continued all 
the while to receive subscribers as. u Republican organ. But 
whatever muy have been his “ ring” relations in the past, it is 
certain that all the thieves, and shoulder-hitters, and gin-mill 
keepers of this great metropolis are among his most enthusias- 
tic partisans to-day. If his adherents in the rural districts 
could but get a glimpse of the rank and file among his city 
followers, they would besitate about committing any trust to 
such hands, no matter who might be their figure-head, 


TITULAR TITILATION. 

Some of the profane hereabouts are inclined to laugh at the 
“DPD. D.” liberality of the “‘ Wesleyan” this year, and to sug- 
gest that a twelvemonth hence the several Methodist colleges 
of the country shall have divided among them, for similar 
honors, the six or eight thousand names that are set down in 
the “‘ General Minutes,” so that every Methodist preacher in 
the regular work may enjoy all the advantages which may 
attach to a handle at each end of his name. I, of course, 
forbear to join in this laugh, because I know the comparative 
fitness of the dubbed of this year to receive and wear their 
honors. But, cui bono? What isthe use of D.D.ing Paul, 
and Barnabas, and Mark, and James, and Timothy, and 
possibly, Demas? Pray let us have all, or less than now. 








VIBRATIONS. 

It was the fashion bereabouts to sneer at your Peace Jubilee 
while it was in progress, but when the Coliseum closed its 
gates, New York and Brooklyn could hardly furnish halls big 
enough for the crowds that rushed to hear the bands, and 


soloists which Gilmore’s enterprise had brought to our doors. 
Great is snobbery! 








NEWS ITEMS OF THE WEEK. 


Miss Nellie Grant is in Vienna, 

Three cases of Asiatic cholera have occurred in Berlin. 

The Rey. Dr. Talmage and wife sailed for Europe Ist inst. 
The Cumberland rolling mills turn out sixty tons of rails 
day. 

The steamer Hassler, with Agassiz and purty, was to sail o 
the 22d ult., from Panama for San Francisco. 

The decrease in the national debt for the month of July wa 
$3,427,687.18. 

The American residents of Paris gave a banquet in honor o 
Stanley, on the evening of the 31st ult. 

Advices from Charleston report the drought so excessive 
throughout the State that the crops are parching up. 

A large part of the town of Foxboro’, Pa., was destroyed by 
fire on the night of the 27th. 

Sir James O’Connell, brother of Daniel O’Connell, died in 
London last week. 

Prominent Italian residents of New York are making ar- 
rangements for the celebration of the unification of Italy. 

General Sherman is expected to return to Washington about 
the 5th of September. He has left Paris for London. 

Rey. Charles Kingsley has become editor of ** Good Words,” 
in place of Norman McLeod, deceased. 

The wall of the upper canal at Holyoke, gave way 2d inst., 
and the Massasoit Mills were damaged to the amount of $25,000. 

The Czar will leaye St. Petersburg toward the close of Au- 
gust, on a visit to the Emperor of Germany. He is expected to 
arrive in Berlin on the 6th of September. 

William Bradfotd, the American artist, has received commis- 
sions from the Queen and Marquis of Lorne, to paint several 
pictures representing scenes in the Arctic Ovean. 

The Pope will shortly issue an encyclical letter declaring the 
“ Society of Armenian Catholics ” separated from the Church of 
Rome, and place them under the ban of major excommunica- 
tion. 

The Salvadorian troops in Honduras ure in a demoralized 
condition, and the worst outrages are threatened. The British 
and Spanish Consuls have asked for war vessels for the protec- 
tion of subjects. 

A London despatch says that Rawlinson, President of the 
Royal Geographical Society, announces that it has received 
nothing from Livingstone, and he regards the Nile problem as 
unsolved. 

There is authority for the statement that there is complete 
harmony in the board of arbitration upon the Alabama claims, 
and a speedy settlement of all questions before the tribunal is 
expected within a few weeks.’ 

The magoificent institution of the Universalist denomination, 
founded in the town of Franklin, Mass., through the munifi- 
eence of the late Dr. Dean, was entirely destroyed by fire, Wed- 
nesday evening, 31st ult. 

The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals has opened on Amory Street, near Hog Bridge, Bos- 
ton Highlands, a Home for Homeless, Lost, and Disabled Ani- 
mals, where they will be provided with good homes, restored 
to their owners, or mercifully killed. 5 

A case is pending against Mary Mullary, of Sudbury, for 
overdriving a horse which she hired of Frank Brooks, of the 
same town. It appears that she drove the horse nearly a hun- 
dred miles in about twelve hours, causing him to drop at the 
stable-door completely foundered. 

The total subseriptions to the new French loan amount to 
four thousand millions of francs, while but three thousand mil- 
lions were called for. Of this amount five bundred millions of 
franes were Subscribed by German capitalists in Berlin. This 
will still hold France in the hands of Germany, 

An omnibus filled with passengers, while crossing the rail- 
road track in Rustrin, a town seventeen miles from Frankfort, 
Germany, was run into by a mail train, and dashed to pieces. 
Eight passengers were killed outright, and of the others in the 
omnibus none escaped injury. No one on the train was hurt. 

Le Temps, Paris, is inclined to doubt the authenticity of the 
Livingstone letters published by Stanley. It quotes the opin- 
ions of the German geographer, Riepert, who discovers vari- 
ous geographical blunders in the letters. He thinks that part 
of the narrative was invented by Stanley, and hence the whole 
is valueless, and hints that it is possible Stanley never saw Dr. 
Livingstone, 

A special despatch from London says that the reception given 
by Admiral Alden to the Prince and Princess of Wales on the 
Bist of July, at Southampton, was exceedingly brilliant. 
There were ten men-of-war in the harbor. The reception took 
place on the Brooklyn, a case of small-pox having recently ap- 
peared on Admiral Alden’s flagship, the Wabash. The Prince 
and Princess of Wales embarked on the royal steam yateh in 
the afternoon, and on the arrival of the parties on the Brooklyn 
there was a blending of the flags of England and the United 
States. The Prince inspected the fleet, and remarked on going 
to the Wabash, that he was not afraid of the small-pox. A 
repast was given on the Brooklyn by Admiral Alden, at which 
where present Minister Schenck, General Sherman, Bishop 
Melivaine, of Ohio, and others. A grand salute was fired on 
the Prince’s departure. The same evening the Prince enter- 
tained at dinner the party on the royal yacht, which included 
Minister Schenck, General Sherman, all the captains of the 
fleet, and others. Lieutenant Grant was invited. Previous to 


the arrival of the Prince the fleet wus inspected by General 
Sherman, 
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MISSION FIELD. 

“ All the earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord.” ~ Nom. xiv. 21. 

Marsovan — Turkey. — This city lies four hundred 
miles east of Constantinople, and contains about fifteen 
thousand inhabitants, about one third of whom are 
Armenians, the rest Turks and Greeks. The Gospel, 
under the circumstances, has triumphed greatly here. 
The Protestants in the eity number 370, and the number 
of Church members is 121. The average congregation 
on the Sabbath is 310, and the Sabbath-school numbers 
218 scholars. A new commodious chapel has just been 
erected, most of the expense of which was paid by the 
congregation. The members give on an average for 
Christian and benevolent purposes, the sum of five dol- 
lars for each family. The good work is spreading in 
every direction. In several cities and villages around 
Marsovan, a good religious interest prevails, and there 
is a great call for Christian laborers. 


Mission TO THE TELOOGOOS. —This is one of the 
most successful missions of modern times. Greatly 
has the Gospel triumphed among the degraded people. 
Mr. Clough, a most successful missionary among them, 
in writing to the Missionary Magazine, says: — 


“A week ago yesterday, at our monthly meeting, 
one man, a priest, a candidate for baptism, came from 
away beyond the city of Kurnool, a civil station, 185 
miles from Ongole, and nearly half way across the 
peninsula of Hindustan. He at his village had heard of 
the Ongole Mission and the new religion; and he 
started out to learn about it. He erossed the Nulla 
Mulla gbauts (full of tigers these hills are), and went 
to Cumbum. ‘There our school teacher preached to him 
Jesus, and he came to Ongole for baptism. I believe 
he is areal Christian; but, as bis fuaily affairs were 
not quite satisfactory to me, I sent him back to set his 
own house in order, and then to come. I expect bim 
to return in about a month. He says multitudes of his 
people will believe, if they hear o Jesus. God grant 
that this may be so. This incident, small though it 
may seem, is pregnant with meaning tome. I see that 
God intends our mission to jump over the Eastern 
ghauts. The Macedonian cry has come, and we must 
prepare to heed it. . 

** Kurnool city is 104 miles northwest of Cumbum, 185 
miles from Ongole, and is, as I understand, inhabited 
by Teloogoos and Mohammedans, who are about 
equally divided ; but the country on this side is principally 
‘Teloogoo; beyond, principally Mohammedan. Curnool 
has been in my mind much since Galiah, the convert, 
went away. I think a missionary will bave to go there 
soon; you may think me visionary, but I cannot get rid 
of the thought. It haunts me night and day. I feel it 
more I presume, because I have tried to keep our work 
on this side of the Nulla Mulla hills, thinking that we 
could not possibly go any farther for years yet. If the 
work had been mine, | dare say I should have suc- 
ceeded: but the work is God's, and it goes where He 
pleases. 1 rejoice with trembling.” 


France. —One of the native preachers writes most 
encouragingly of the prospects of the Gospel in France. 
What a field is opened there for the spread of truth? 
He says: — 

“It is a matter of great importance, as touching the 
work of evangelization, that we bave now perfect lib- 
erty to preach the Gospel. We meet nowhere with the 
slightest obstacle from the authorities. Hence it is 
emphatically a time to sow, leaving others to reap. 
True, it would be both pleasanter and easier to reap; 
but it is not our own pleasure that we seek. What is 
now needed in France is an army of wissionaries, 
preaching everywhere, going, as formerly, ‘two.and 
two’ to share the fatigue, and help one another. Our 
motto at present ought to be, —‘ Let us sow every- 
where,’ something will surely come of it.. We should 
do it so much the more, because we do not know 
whetber this liberty will continue. God grant that it 
may. And may He have compassion upon us.” 


tepuBLic or LipertA.— The last Methodist Quar- 
terly contains a most instructive and interesting article 
on “ The Republic of Liberia — its status and its field,” 
from the pen of E. W. Blyden, Prof. in Fourth Bay 
College, Sierra Leone, Western Africa. Respecting the 
Christianization of Africa, the writer says:—‘* We ex- 
pect that the recovery of Africa from her protracted 
desolation will be rapid and sudden. ‘ Ethiopia shall 
soon or suddenly, stretch out her hands unto God.’ We 
expect that thousands of her sons, prepared and fitted 
fur the work, will hasten to these slaves from the lands 
of their thraldom ; that the hundreds of thousands of be- 
nighted men at home will be wakened to habits of regular 
industry and thrift. The diverse and conflicting tribes 
will be rapidly reduced to unity under the influence of 
Christian principles —a tide of common life will sweep 
through the whole half a million inmediately around 
Liberia, and through them regions beyond will be speed- 
ily absorbed. We expect soon to witness the beautiful 
scene of skillful tillage, abounding harvests, contented 
cottages, thrifty villages, opulent cities, the products of 
the spindle and-sbuttle, and forge and mill, and wheel 
and boiler. Already we seem to hear — 





“ The sound of that advancing multitude 
Which soon shall fill these deserts. From the ground 
Comes up the laugh of children, the soft voice 
Of maidens, and the sweet and solemn hymn 
Of Sabbath-worshipers.” 

Mission Rooms. — We learn that there is new life at 
the Mission Rooms, New York. The Secretaries are 
very busy in getting ready to attend the fall Confer- 
ences. Our noble band of missionaries in India is to 
be reinforced by two active men, and two are to be sent 
to labor with Brother Wm. Taylor, at Bombay, where a 
wonderful work of God is progressing. ‘The Scandina- 
vian missions are greatly blessed. In Klu Kiang, 
China, a new door has been opened, and some of the 
literary class have become converts to Christianity, and 
are awaiting anxiously admission to the Church. A 
flourishing school is also established there. Brother 
and Sister Baldwin will leave soon for the Celestial Em- 
nire. Indeed, all our missions abroad are reaping a 
rich spiritual harvest, for which let the Church give 
thanks, and increase in liberality to the missionary cause. 

Assam.— This mission, under the direction of our 
Baptist friends, is very successful. One of the mission- 
aries, writing to the Macedonian and Record, says: — 

** At Rajasimola, in the space of a week, fifteen were 
baptized, and one hundred communicants sat down at 
the Lord’s Supper. In two months succeeding the sec- 
ond Sabbath iu January last, sixty-two were added by 
baptism to the Garo churches. Others are waiting for 
an opportunity to follow in the same ordinance. A day’s 
march further into the hills than any missionary has yet 
been, two native preachers have come down and report a 
most interesting state of things. Mr. Stoddard says: 
‘We are encouraged in our work. Everywhere there 
is a spirit of inquiry. Good news comes to us from 
Sibsagor and Nowgong, and even Gowahati. The 
whole earth shall see the salvation of our God.’ 

** The native church at Sibsagor numbers 68.” 








GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


BAPTIST. 

The First Church in Woreester has been rejoicing in 
the presence of the Lord ever since the labors of Brother 
Earle, in the spring. The first Sabbath of June, fifteen 
were baptized, and the first of last month, eight, making 
with those already reported, forty-seven who have pub- 
licly acknowledged Christ in the recent revival. The 
meetings are well sustained and largely attended, and 
the Church was never more encouraged in its work. — 
Watchman. 

The Boston Young Men’s Christian Association has 
purchased the Tremont Gymnasium building, so-called, 
at the corner of Tremont and Eliot Streets, the papers 
having been passed last week. — Era. 

The Shawmut Avenue Baptist Church and Society 
have been anxious to secure ground for enlarging the 
present edifice, on a lot 80 by 100. 





ROMAN CATHOLIC, 

The managers of the approaching Congress of Liberal 
Catholics, to be held at Munich, Germany, have invited 
two Bishops of the English Church, and one of the 
Episcopal Church in this country, to attend as visitors. 
Bishop Whittingham, of Maryland, has been selected to 
represent the American Episcopal Church, and it is 
understood that he has accepted the invitation and will 
attend. He became identified with the tractarian move- 
ment at Oxford University from its inception, and has 
ever since been regarded as one of the foremost 
of the prelates of the High Church party in the 
United States. He has also been a strong advocate 
for union between the Liberal Catholics of Europe and 
the English Episcopal Church, as the only proper solu- 
tion of the struggle now going on in the bosom of the 
Roman communion. He is, moreover, one of the ablest 
of the American Bishops. These antecedents and sym- 
pathies of Bishop Whittingham have undoubtedly led 
to his selection as the most fit person to represent the 
American Episcopal Church in the Munich Congress, 
and his counsels and influence there will be duly re- 
garded. — Independent. 








Our Social Meeting. 





Dr. James Porter, a familiar name in New England, 
writes to the editor in reference to the HERALD: — 


DEAR Brotuer : — The quadrennial turn of the great 
Methodist whee] seems indirectly to have lifted you out 
of a position of high importance to suffering humanity, 
and placed you in another, somewhat different, yet not 
less responsible. I trust that you are pleased with the 
change, and hope that it will prove to have been ordered 
in wisdom. 

I began to take the HERALD soon after my conver- 
sion, in 1827, though I think it was then ealled the New 
England Herald, the Zion’s Herap having been 
merged sometime before in the Christian Advocate of 
New York. It was, nevertheless, the Heraxp, and the 


word *‘ Zion's” was soon after prefixed, by some honor- 
able arrangement, which made it all the more precious, 
to those especially who had enjoyed its hallowing influ- 
ence in former years. ey were never able to see, 
however that its migration to New York did it any 
good, and for many years we heard earnest longings 
for the old HERALD as it was in its beginning. I have 
taken it ever since, and have somehow had a notion 
that I was a partner in its publication, though I never 
had anything to do with its management, except to get 
aueasibaes or it, and otherwise promote its welfare as 
I could. Still, it has been well managed, exceedingly 
well, and so far as I know, is likely to be. The Associ- 
ation, or editors, or both, have occasionally been tempt- 
ed to run it a little at variance with the prevailing sen- 
timent of its patrons, but have soon given it up, and let 
it go with the current, so that there has been no serious 
break or discord. Kind coynsels, and a fair amount of 
patience have sooner or later prevailed in favor of the 
ports. and they will. It doesn’t matter who makes the 
aws, or what laws are made, the people'will rule in 
one way or another, in this case as in most others. 

But to come directly to what I sat down to write, al- 
low me to congratulate you on your elevation to the ed- 
itorial chair of Zion’s HeERaLpD. I believe that you are 
highly adapted to the place and the work, and the work 
to you. You, of course, desire to go a little ahead of 
all your predecessors, and it is right that you shoyld. 
For, you have the advantage of their wisdom and expe- 
rience, and can turn them to good account. You know 
the people, too, better than most of them, because you 
have been with them more. Understanding their prej- 
udices, weaknesses, sorrows, and susceptibilities, you 
ean touch the heart as many cannot. And, after all, the 
heart is the point to be reached by a religious paper. 
Even people not distinguished for piety, want a paper 
that will arouse their sympathies, and move them 
toward God. And they should be indulged, and may 
be without the sacrifice of the best thought. Preaching 
and papers that move the heart will be sustained, espe- 
cially if they are correspondingly instructive. 

I hope that God will bless you in this new field of 
wonderful usefulness. You have a grand congregation 
to influence and mould for heaven. As goes Zion's 
HERALD, so goes New England Methodism. All my 
old assuciations for many years with your honored father, 
and yourself, in and about Boston, as wili aswny interest 
~in the HERALD, demand this expression of good will. I 
hope you will strike at once for TWENTY THOUSAND sub- 
scribers, and get them. 


David Snow, esq., of Grace Church, thus answers 
the important question, *‘ How can we best reach and 
save men in Boston and vicinity ?” 

First, we must come down to the level of the men we 
wish to benefit. We learn that He who was rich, be- 
came poor, that we through His poverty might be- 
come rich. He poured out His soul unto death, and 
was numbered with transgressors; yet He opened not 
His mouth ; He was a man of sorrows, and of deep sym- 
pathy with a rebellious race. Love was the motive- 
power of all His actions; He poured out His life like an 
ocean upon a ruined race, setting us ah example worthy 
to follow. Christ went among the lowly, and those of 
no reputation, therefore He was maligned, called the 
Prince of devils; He was not recognized among the bet- 
ter class, so-called, in His day, because He associated 
with and dwelt among the poor. The Jews in their 
day had their gorgeous temples and synagogues, inner 
and outer court-worshipers, How is it to-day, and 


class in dress? Look at our splendid churches of to- 
day, finished in the most expensive style of architecture 
— cushioned, carpeted, frescoed in the most modern 
style; the most talented men sought for, even outside 
our own Conferences, to fill our pulpits; quartette sing- 
ers employed to sing God’s praise, selected for their 
vocal powers, rather than for their depth or tone of 

iety, and all at large salaries, making the expenses so 

igh that we virtually exclude the poor from the house 
of God. 

And then to ease our consciences, as a sort of opiate 
for the time being, we build a chapel in some by-place, 
for the poor, and have the pulpit supplied by our local 
eS and lay brethren, who have to work six days 

the week to support their families, having but little 
time to study or prepare themselves for the occasion. 
When we have thus Hse pee such a place for the poor, 
they are not expected to come to our church, and sit in 
our pew with our families. Now is not this a religion 
of class, and should it be endorsed in the Methodist 
Church? What we want is, to break up or break down 
this exclusive mode of worship, and mix in with the 
masses more intimately and socially; then we shall 
make them feel that love for souls move us in our relig- 
ious activities. Invite them to our houses, become bet- 
ter acquainted with each other, and let them see that we 
believe God made of one blood all nations that dwell 
upon the face of the earth; that there is one faith, one 
baptism, one God and Father of us-all, who is above all, 
and through all; and in all. 

The great difficulty is, I apprehend, if a man doesn’t 
dress about so and so, and move in such a circle, we 
shun‘ him, pass him by, as did the priest and Levite who 
passed by their brother on their way up to perform their 
part of the services at the Temple; wounded, naked, 
and near dead, they left him; but a Samaritan passing 
by, and seeing a fellow-creature naked and wounded, 
went to him; and though he was of another nation, 
and of a religion op to his own by bitter hatred, 


instilled into his mind from his earliest childhood, yet 
his heart moved towards him with great tenderness, and 
he rendered him assistance on the spot. 

God’s house should be free_and open to all. When 





we build a splendid church for ourseJves, and a cheap 
chapel for the poor, do we not virtually say, we do not 


who is responsible for it? Is there none of that pride of 
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expect them to worship with us? And so doing, do we 
not create a class religion, and- give them ground 
to say curs is a partial religion? Now are they not 
more than half right ?. The church should not only be 
free and open, day and night, but a placard placed on 
the outer door with wo of, Come in an worship 
with us, and we will do you good. Not say to them, if 
you have no hired seat, you can over to the chape 
just out one side. A godly man said not long since 
‘to me, who is now in heaven, ‘ Pewed churches were 
the highest specimen of extreme selfishness, and not 
until the Church could rise above it, and set a better ex- 
ample, could she expect to see the masses converted.” 
Good common sense teaches us this. If we wish to do 
the common people good, we must go down to them, 
meet with them at their work, in their shops, at their 
houses; invite them to our churches, notice them when 
they come in, invite them to take a seat in our pew, if 
the house is not free, and make them feel at home. 

Now these are facts which cannot be winked out of 
sight; we all understand them. But the love of self 
and of family comes in here ; we stultify our conscience, 
and build a oe for the poor. Rather, I say, build a 
plain, simple edifice, avoid extravagance, let those who 
love God sing His praise, and then our expenses will 
come within the ability of all. We build a splendid 
church for religious worship (now I don’t object so 
much to this, if we are able, and don’t run in debt for 
it), then we dedicate it to Almighty God which is- as 
much as to say this is God's house. We then take it 
back in a week or so, and sell it out in parcels at public 
auction to the highest bidder, without regard to the bid- 
der. 








The Farm and Garden. 


GOD BLESS THE FARM. 


God bless the farm — the dear old farm! 
God bless its every rood,. 

Where willing hearts and sturdy arms 
Can earn an honest livelihood! 

Can from the coarse and fertile soil 

Win back a recompense for toil. 


God bless each meadow, field and nook, 
Begemmed with the fairest flowers! 
And every leaf that’s gently shook 
By evening breeze or morning showers ; 
God bless them all! each leaf’s a gem 
In Nature’s gorgeous diadem. 


The orchards that, in early Spring, 
Blush ricb in fragrant flowers, 
And with each Autumn sorely bring 
Their wealth of fruits in golden showers, 
Like pomegranate on Auron’s rod, 
A miracle from nature’s’God. 


And may He bless the farmer’s home, 
Where peace and plenty reign; 

No happier spot ’neath heaven’s high dome, 
Doth this broad, beauteous earth contain, 

Than where, secure from care and strife, 

The farmer leads his peaceful life. 


Unvexed by toil and tricks for gain, 
He turns the fertile mould; 
Then scatters on the golden grain, 
And reaps reward « hundred fold; 
He dwells where grace and beauty charm, 
For God hath blessed his home and farm. 








Dors Farmine Pay ? — This is a question that has 
been repeatedly asked; and, although I have carefully 
examined all the statements of those who think it does, 
and of those who think it does not pay, none of them 
seem to have come to any definite conclusion as yet. 
Suppose we take a fair look at it, and then compare it 
with other branches of industry, and see if it falls any 
below them. I know that it is a prevailing idea with a 
great many people, that farming is a poor, good-for- 
nothing business, and nobody but some poor know- 
nothing will engage in it. Now in this they are greatly 
mistaken, for farmers rank among the first classes for 
intelligence and judgment, with a very few exceptions. 
But to the question. 

Here is a certain Mr. A. He goes to work in the 
spring on his farm; he half-ploughs his land, half- 
manures, and half-plants it; then in hoeing-time he 
half-hoes it. What is the result? It is this: when he 
comes to dig his potatoes, he only gets half a crop; 
that don’t suit; he grumbles and whines over it ter- 
ribly, and says that ‘‘ He can’t see for the life on ‘im 
what ailed them pertaters, why they didn’t grow bet- 
ter.” Now which is to blame, the man, or the farm? 
Of this you may judge for yourselves; but one thing 
is certain, farming of this sort *‘ don’t pay.” 

Let us take another case. Here is a Mr. B. He 
goes to work and carefully prepares his ground, and 
endeavors to do all in his power to insure success. 
What is the result, allowing the season to be a fair 
one? It is this: he gets a good crop, one that suffi- 
ciently pays him for all his work, and something over. 
Does not farming of this sort pay? To be sure, it does 
not pay so large dividends as a successful mercantile 
business would, neither does it enable him to become a 
millionaire ; but it pays him good fair wages, sufficient 
to enable him to live in comfortable circumstances. 

But some people will say, ‘“* Look here; here is a man 
that is a mechanic, he gets from $2 to $3 a day; don't 
that pay better than farming?” Well, at first glance, 
it seems to appear that it would; but let us look a little 
further. You say that he gets $3 a day. Well, to do 
this, he has got to work, and, mind you, it is work, not 





play. And to get it every day he has to work every 
day, no matter what the weather is; for if the work stops 
the pay stops. If he happens to be sick a day, so much 
is lost. Then, more than all this, he has got to be | 
under a master, and spend all his life working for 
somebody else. Then he has got te buy everything, or 
nearly everything, that his family consumes. He can 
raise nothing —even if he has a small garden, that 
amounts to little — but he has got to buy everything; 
therefore, it will take the greater part of his pay to en- 
able him to live. 


Now how is it with the farmer? True, he has to 
work hard at times, but everybody has to do this. 
After he has got his seed into the ground, if he wants 
to lie still a day or a week, he can do so; and in the 
meantime, his seed is growing, and grows just as well 
as if he was at work. If there is a stormy day (and 
there are quite a number in the course of a year) he 
can sit in the house and read the newspapers, and loses 
nothing by it. Then he can raise nearly everything 
that his family consumes, his flour, if he wishes to, his 
— pork, ete., and not have to pay out a ceht. 

erhaps some will say, ‘‘ Supposing everybody should 
go to farming, what then?” Why, they would get a 
iving, anyhow, if nothing more; but if ever y 
should leave farming, and take a trade, it would. be a 
hard matter to get even a living. Don’t think that Iam 
running the trades, for I am not; they are all necessary 
to wealth and comfort. There is another thing in favor 
of the farmer; his farm is not liable to be swept away 
in a day and leave him penniless, as a merchant's for- 
tune often is. But to come to the oo farming is the 
backbone of all trades and crafts. Without it, ships 
would rot in the harbors, locomotives would rust on the 
rails. Now is it not as honorable an employment as 
that of a mechanic? Does it not pay as well, take it 
every way? No intelligent person will deny that farm- 
ing is an honorable, profitable, and paying employ- 
ment. — ‘*G. H. 8.,” in New England Homestead. 


Corn Fopperr. — Mr. Alexander Reed, of Lockhaven, 
Clinton County, Pennsylvania, reports that his practice 
is to cut up his corn as late as he can, and avoid frost. 
After husking, the stacks are bound and carefully 
shocked till cured, then stowed in barn. They are 
prepared for feed as follows: Each morning and even- 
ing the quantity needed for one feeding is cut with a 
** power cutter,” put in a tight box, with a mixture of 
meal and bran sprinkled in; boiling water is then 
poured on, and the box closed with a tight lid, so as to 
shut in both heat and steam. That steamed at night is 
warm when fed in the morning, and that in the morning 
when fed in the afternoon. Sir. Reed states that, pre- 
pared in this way, the cows eat all the butts, and a ton 
will produce more and much better milk for butter than 
a ton of the best hay prepared in the same way. — 
Agricultural Report. 


THe NuMBER OF EGcs rrom A HEN. — A German 
naturalist answers the question how many egEs a hen 
can possibly lay, as follows: The ovary of a hen con- 
tains about six hundred embryo eggs, of which, in the 
first year, not more than twenty are matured, The 
second year produces one hundred and twenty; the 
third, one hundred and thirty-five; the fourth, one 
hundred and fourteen; and in the following four years 
the number decreases by twenty yearly. In the ninth 
year only ten eggs can be expected. — Agricultural 
Report. 


Hints AND QueRtIEs. Fruit Stains. — Boiling-water 
will take out the stains of nearly all fruits, but on the 
juice of some, such as peaches, nectarines, and black- 
berries, it seems to have but little effect. 

Grass Stains. — Wash the stained places in clean, 
cold, soft water, without soap, before the garment 
is otherwise wet. 

Coffee Stains. — Pour on them a small stream of 
boiling-water before putting the article in the wash. 

Shirt-Bosoms. — A young housekeeper has tried vari- 
ous methods of doing up shirt-bosoms, and, not sat- 
isfied with any of them, has appealed to the readers 
of Hearth and Home. Who can help her? 

A housekeeper tells us that dried string-beans are 
very excellent in winter. Cut the beans up in the 
usual lengths, dry them, put them in a bag. In win- 
ter, soak them, and cook them in the usual way.— 
Hearth and Home. 








Obituaries. 


Departed this life, April 6, in the city of South Norwalk, 
Conn., at the ripe old age of 83 years, GEORGE BEECHING, 
father of Richard and William Beeching, of Boston. 

Truly may it be said of Father Beeching that a good and 
godly man has fallen from the ranks of the Church militant on 
cath, to join the Church triumphant in heaven. He died in 
the peaceful triumphs of that Gospel which had so blessedly 
sustained him, during his long and heavenly relation of over 
sixty-two years with the Methodist Episcopal Church. His 
was an exemplary, straightforward, consistent Christian life, 
from its beginning to its close; such a life as may be safely 
imitated by all the Church. Of him it was frequently said by 
those who knew him, and meryeg by those who were best 
uequainted with him, ‘“ What a blessed old man is Father 
Beeching!” So he was—an intelligent, spiritual, Christian 
man. In separating from his dear family (consisting of a 
widow, and seven children, all of whom enjoy the'same spirit- 
ual Christianity of the departed father), Father a has 
left them a noble, sainted character and life, to be enjoyed, re- 
vered, and followed, until they all meet in that great heavenly 
family, where separation and death are forever unknown. 

G. H. VINTON. 


ISAAC SAMPSON died in Northampton, Mass., May 3, 1872, 








ears. 
@ Our intimate acquaintance with this estimable brother for 


more than thirty-five years, enables us to speak of what we 
have witnessed and enjoyed of his Christian Vite and experi- 
ence. Brother Sampson was converted in Hatfield, Mavss., 
during the memorable revival in that pve of 1837, and soon 
joined the Co tionalist Church, of which he remained a 
worthy member for some six or more years, when he felt it 
his duty and privilege to unite with the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh, then but recently organized in that place. Subse- 
Greats he spent a few years in Chicopee, and then removed to 
orthampton, connecting himself with the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church there, in whose communion and fellowship he 
ived until he was removed to the Church triumphant. 
Physically, Brother Sampson was a great sufferer — having 
been afflicted with asthma even from his cradle to his grave. 
At certain seasons of the year, especially in the month of 
August, bis sufferings were extreme; and yet he was ever dil- 
igent in business, laboring with his hands for the support of 
himself and — as long as his failing strength would per- 
mit. For many of the last years of his life he was deprived of 
the privilege of mingling with his brethren in social meetings, 
and much of the time of attending the publie worship of God; 
but no one felt a deeper interest, or prayed more ardently and 
constantly for the prosperity and peace of Jerusalem than 
Brother Sampson, e loved the courts of the Lord, and was 
always there, and ready to work, whenever his health would 
allow it. As a Christian, he was simple, earnest, consistent, 
and conscientious. His suffering-time is past; his work on 
earth is done; and after so many years of painful struggling 
to obtain even the vital element so free to others, his rest. must 
be sweet indeed. W. M. Hupparp. 


Died, in Salem, Mass., May 30, Mrs. ANNA Berry, widow 
of the late Samuel Berry, aged 80 years. 

They were both among the earliest friends of Methodism in 
this city, and furnished one of the first and best homes for the 
preachers, Sister Berry had been « devoted and especially 
steadfast Christian for some sixty years, shedding a steady 
light all the while. No one questions her earthly walk with 

, and none doubts that she now rests in the blessed bosom 
of the great Shepherd. Cc. 


Died, in Grantham, N. H., July 5, Mrs. MeniraBiLe WIN- 
TER, in the 92d year of her age. 
Sister Winter had long been an earnest, faithful Christian. 
Having joined the Methodist Episcopal Church in early woman- 
, She ever after sought not only to profess, but to live the 
blessed religion of Jesus; and she went down to her grave as a 
“shock of corn fully ripe for the harvest,” leaving with her 
a; the assurance that all is well with those who work for 
esus. y 


Died, in East Barnard, Vt., July 9, BerseY PERRIN, wife of 
William Perrin, in the 58th year of her age. 

Sister Perrin’s death resulted from drinking water which 
runs through lead pipe. All the members of the family have 

n more or less sick from the same cause. Her husband is 
still very weak. 

For thirty-five years our departed sister lived a consistent 
Christian. Her faith was ever shown more by works than 
words. She loved to imitate Him of Nazareth, and wherever 
there was sickness, or sorrow, or bereavement, there was 
Sister Perrin with kindly words and helpful hands. She was 
one of those who not only say “‘ Lord, Lord,” but who love to 
do the will of our heavenly Father. For three months pre- 
vious to her death she suffered greatly, but she bore ber lot 
with exemplary patience. To the last her feet were planted 
upon the Rock of Ages, We mourn her loss, yet it is a blessed 
thought that she has departed to be with Christ, “ which is far 
better.” LEONARD Dopp. 

Isaac LOVELL, of Mansfield, Mass., died July 15, 1872, aged 
40 vears and 10 months. 

rother Lovell was born in Mansfield, where he spent all 
his days. He was converted, and joined the Methodist Church 
at East Mansfield when 14 years of age. From tbat early 
period to the time of his death, he was enabled to live a con- 
sistent Christian. When called away, he was the prime 
mover ina church enterprise of poset promise at Mansfield 
Centre. He furnished a fine hall at his own expense, und 
cheerfully opened it as a place for divine worship. His heart 
was often made glad at the conversion of sinners, and the con- 
tinued prosperity of the Church worshiping there. 

He was a faithful steward, a successful Sunday-school super- 
intendent, a careful and judicious manager of the financial 
affairs of the Church. His devotion to the cause of Christ was 
oom, steady, and as He left no dying testimony, 
having fallen by a terrible railroad accident, causing immediate 
death; yet he has left the record of an excellent life. His 
work is accomplished, and he rests from his labors. 

W. J. Smiru. 

Died, of consumption, in South Hadley Falls, Mass., July 19, 
1872, FLUvius A. Post, aged 47 years. 

He sacrificed health and life for his country. From pure 
patriotism he enlisted in our army in March, 1862. Hardship 
and exposure brought on sickness, from which he never recoy- 
ered. Very feeble in health, he was discharged and sent home 
in August, 1865. 

Brother Post was p peed man, a peace-maker, an earnest, 
cheerful, consistent Christian. Looking on the bright side, he 
always had an encouraging word for every one. He suffered 
long and much, but with cheerful patience. He ever felt, and 
often said, ** The Lord is ; Jesus is near; I trust all in 
Him.” He lived and died full of faith, and in bright hope of 
eternal bliss. An hour before he died he called his fami] 
around him, gave them his dying counsel, bade them furewell, 
and earnestly exhorted them to meet him in heaven. In this 
event bis family have lost a devoted husband and father, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in this place a worthy member, 
and the community a respected citizen. 

J. J. Wooppury. 


JosePH C. HILt died in East Saugus, June 12, 1872, aged 69 


ears. e 

, Brother Hill was converted, and joined the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in the year 1829, at Albany, N. Y., under the 
labors of Rev. John Greene. Returning to Boston, he formed 
one of that band of men which made old Bromficld Street 
Chureb famous for its zeal and power. For more than thirty 
years Brother Hill has been one of the pillars of Methodisur in 
Saugus. Former pastors will recall bis unwavering tidelity to 
the interests of the Church. He was a faithful class-leader — a 
wise and efficient steward; firm in his convictions, emphatic 
in their expression; a man of prayer, and hence a man of 
power; wielding mightily the word of his testimony; stead- 
‘ast, unmovable, always abounding in the work of the Lord. 
He passed through many and deep afflictions, but they served 
only, as God intended, to tighten the grasp of his faith. His 
faithful life closed in a peaceful death. Serevely and calmly he 
laid his armor down, and entered into rest. M. B.C, 


ANDREW McCavusLaNnpD died of disease of the heart, July 
17, in Gardiner, Me., aged 79 years, 

For fifty-eight years he had adorned his Christian profession 
by a life of consistency, fidelity, and earnestness. A robust 
frame and strong voice, which he delighted to use in praising 
God, and which gave forth melody of no ordinary sort, were 
connected with, and seemed to indicate a faith equally strong, 
and a piety equally robust. While others proved an easy prey 
to the seductions of men of glib tongue and fascinating address, 
who preached other than Methodist doctrine, and who ignored 
Christian experience as taught in the Methodist Church, he re- 
mained true to her usages, Iaws, experience, and fellowship, 
and died in her faith, finding in death an unfailing support and 
conquering power. ' W. S. JONES, 
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HERALD CALENDAR. 


South Framingham Camp-meeting, Aug. 12-17 
Martha's Grove Camp-meeting. Fryeburg, 
Me., Aug. 13 


Martha's Vineyard Camp- meeting, Aug. 19-26 
Central Vermont Camp-meeting, Northfield, Aug. 19 


Yarmouthport Camp-meeting, Aug, 13-20 
Charleston Camp-meeting, Aug. 19 
Sterling Camp-mecting, Aug. 19 

Poland Camp-meeting, Ang. 19-26 
Coos Ministerial Association, at Milan, Aug. 20-22 
Camp-meeting at Hamilton, Aug. 20-28 
East Livermore Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-26 


Hedding Camp-meeting, at E. Epping, N.H., Aug. 26 
Springfield District Camp-meeting, at North- 

ampton, Aug. 26-31 
Northport, Conference Camp-meeting, Aug, 2% 
Kennebunk Camp-meeting, Aug. 26-31 
South Windsor Camp-meeting, Bept. 2-7 
Hodgdon Camp-meeting, Sept.2 
East Machias (Jacksonville) Camp-meeting, Sept. 2 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Sept. 2-7 
Lincoln Camp-meeting. Sept. 9 
Lisbon Camp-meeting, Sept. 2-7 
Stark Camp-meeting, Sept. 9-14 
New Portland Camp-meeting, Sept. 9-l4 
Rockland District Association, at Rock- 

land, Sept, 16-18 





POST-OFFICE ADDRESSES. 
Rey. E. 8. French, Danforth, Me. 





Che Secular World. 
LATEST NEWS. 

The most important political event of 
the past week was the letter of Senator 
Sumner to the colored people of Washing- 
ton, in which he counsels them to vote 
for Mr. Greeley. President Grant’s ad- 
ministration he severely handles. This 
letter has caused the profoundest regret 
on the part of all Senator Sumner’s politi- 
eal friends. Gen. Banks has published a 
brief l@tter taking similar views, but in 
somewhat milder language. It is gener- 
ally thought that these documents will do 
harm only to their writers. 

At the hour of going to press, it is still 
undecided how the vote in North Caro- 
lina has gone. The rumor was on Satur- 
day that the Democrats were in the ma- 
jority, but Monday's despatches by no 
means confirm the rumor. 

The Japanese embassy arrived in Bos- 
ton, last week, and were entertained by 
the city in the customary way. They ap- 
peared to be well pleased with what they 
heard and saw. 

The yacht of Hon. Oliver Hoyt arrived 
in Boston, on Saturday from New York, 
having on board Bishop Harris, Rev. Dr. 
Crooks, of The Methodist, Rev. Dr. Abel 
Stevens, and Rey. Dr. Hatfield. 

Forty probationers were received into 
full membership in the Central Methodist 
Church, Lowell, by Brother Dorchester, 
last Sunday. 


PROVIDENCE CONFERENCE SEMINARY. — 
The fall term of this old and flourishing 
school, under the management of Rev 
David H. Ela, A. M., will commence 
August 19, 1872. The churches of Proy- 
idence Conference ought to fill its halls 
with students, and its treasury with money. 
Which of its rich men will honor himself 
and bless the Church by building an ad- 
ditional hall to bear his name ? 





zadies never ought to lift Sewing Ma- 
chines. With a set of casters they don’t 
need to. 


MEANS WHAT HE SAYS. 


Though ‘confirmations strong as 
proofs of Holy Writ,” and as numerous as 
the sands on the sea shore, were pro- 
duced to prove that Dr. Peirce, the Pro- 
prietor of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, 
is in earnest, and means what he says, 
when he offers $500 reward for any case 
of Catarrh which he cannot cure, yet 
there would be some skeptics and fogies 
who would continue to shout, ‘* Hum- 
bug!” **Hempua!” ** It cannot be, be- 
cause Dr. Llomespun says Catarrh cannot 
** be cured.” Now, this Dr. Homespun is 
the identical, good-natured old fellow 
who honestly ‘believes and persists _ in 
declaring that this earth is not round or 
sphe rical, hut flatas a “ slap-jack,” and 
does not turn over, otherwise the water 
would all be spilled out of Deacon Bas- 
eom’s mill pond. But astronomical sci- 
ence has positively demonstrated and 


proven that Dr. Homespun is wrong in 
supposing this earth to be flat and sta- 
tionary, and medical seience is daily prov- 
ing the fact that he is no less mistaken 
and behind the times in regard to the 
curability of Catarrh. In short it has 
been positively proven that this world 
moves, and that medical science is pro- 
gressive — the opinion of Dr. Homespun 
to the contrary notwithstanding. That 
Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy will cure 
Catarrh, thousands who have used it at- 
test. 

Then buy it, and use it, in doubt do not stand, 
You will find it in drug stores all over the land. 

586. 


A revolution in Shade Fixtures. The 
SALEM ROLLER a superior article at a 
low price. No cords or tassels. 


Those of our readers who intend at- 
tending a Business College this winter, 
will find the Union College, in all re- 
spects, a first clasg institution. 











Business Aotices. 








LOCKWOOD'’S CATARRH CURE.— 
tively Cures. Never fails. Rev. R. B. Loc ouieeik 
Proprietor, Jersey C y i ights,N.J. Gro. C, Goop- 
win & Co., Agents in Boston. Sold by _Drugeists gen- 
erally for ) cents. Sent by mail 60 cents, 152 


|, B. SAMUELS & G, E. DICKEY, 
ARCHITECTS, 


46 Court Street, cor. Tremont, 
BOSTON. 


Manchester, N. H. 





G. B. DICKRY anne 
I. B. SAMUELS 


103 





CAUTION. Parties purchasing “ WHITE’S SPECIALTY 
FOR DYSPEPSIA” expecting to find it a beveragec on- 
taining alcohol, like the vile “ Bitters” advertised 
(which only aggravate the disease, and bring on oth- 
ers) will be disappointed. It isa MEDICINE carefully 
compounded on scientific principles, taken in teaspoon- 
ful doses, and has proved to be the only Curg for the 
disease ever brought forward. For sale by all drug- 
gists. . 18 





Adamson’s Balsam cures Asthma. Coughs, 
Colds Lung Complaints. Price 35 and 75 cents. ? 





ps no real medicine ever gained the rapid 
popularity which Castoria has done. One person re- 
tes his experience of its good effects to another. It 

is a vegetable preparation, perfectly harmless, pleas- 
ant to take: does not distress or gripe, but regulates 
the system, and is sure to operate when all other rem- 
edies have failed. An pegson who bas ever used Cas- 
toria for Stomach Ache. Constipation, Croup, Flatu- 
lency, Worms, Piles, or deranged Liver, will never 
again use nauseating Oil, Bitter Pills, or Narcotic Syr- 
The Castoria contains neither Minerals, Mor- 
phine. nor ‘Aleohol. By its soothing, quieting effect it 
produces natural sleep, and is particularly adapted to 
crying and teething children. It costs but 35 cents, 
and one bottle will save many dollars in doctors’ bills. 


16 


STAINED AND CUT GLASS. 


J. M. COOK, 151, 139, and 148 © congress Street, Bos- 

ton, Mass., Manufacturer of Stained, © ut, Enameled, 
Flock, and Embossed Glass of all kinds. Attention 
given ‘to getting up Church Windows in all styles, 


Mar. 7, lamo 








When we find the owners of beautiful 
and bright double thread machines bartering them 
away at a pecuniary loss, and paying money besides, 
for the Willcox & Gibbs Silent Family Sewing Machine, 
and when it is pretty clear that wherever different 
family sewing machines are brought into active local 
competition there are generally more Willcox & Gibbs 
machines sold than all the lockstitch machines put to- 
gether, there is no escaping tho conclusion that the 
Willcox & Gibbs is, upon the whole, the best family 
machine, 


Those skeptical of the virtue of Atwood’s QUININE 
TONIC BITTERS, have but to partake of them, find 
their doubts will vanish, for they completely cure dys- 

psia, acidity of the stomach, ‘torp' ity of the liver, 
[oledice. diarrhea, colic, vertigo and prostration of 
the nervous system. and for the last fifteen years have 
been the Standard Spring Medicine. 

MysTERY SOLVED.—The great secret of the won- 
derful success of VEGETINE. It strikes at the root of 
disease by purifying the blood, restoring the liver and 
kidneys to healthy action, invigorating the nervous 
system. 














Commercial. 








5 WHOLESALE PRICES. 


August 3, 1872. 
BOSTON MARKET. 


GoLp— L154 @ 1.15%. 

FLOUR.— Superfine, $5.00 @ 5.50; extra, $6.25 @ 
$9.00; Michigan, $8.00 @ 9.50; St. Louis, $09.00@$12.00: 
Southern Flour, $6.50 @ 11.00. 

Conn— Western Yellow, 6 @ 69 cents; Western 
Mixed, 65 @ 69c. bushel. 

RYE. —00 @ (0c. per bushel. 

OATS, — 38 @ Sle. bushel. 

SHORTS — 21.00 @ $22.00 ®@ ton. 

FINE FEED — $21.00 @ 22.00, 

SEED.— Timothy, Herds’ Grass, $3.50 @ $3.75; Red 
Top, $4.25 @ 4.65 per sack; R. I. Bent, $3.00 @ 3.50 ® 
bushel; Clover, 11 @ I2c. per Ib. 

BUTTER. — 18 @ Ye. 

CHEESE.— Factory, 10@ léc.; Dairy, 10@ le. 

Eeas. — 2% @ % cents per doz. 

HAY. — Eastern pressed 28.00 @ 32.00 per ton. 

POTATOES. — $4.00 @ 0.00 per bb. 

DRIED APPLES —0@ © cents ® DB. 

PoRK.— $17.50 @ 18.50; Lard, 9% @00c.; Hams 13\c. 

SWEET POTATORS — $0.00 per barrel. 

BEANS.— Extra Pea, $4.00 @ $4.25; medium $3.25 
@ 3.75 bush; common, $0.00 @ 0.00. 





LEMONS. — $12.00 @ 15.00 per box. 





ORANGES — $13.0 @ box. 

CRANBERRIES — $00.00 @ 00.00 ® bbl. 
APPLES. — $3.00 @ 5.00 ® bbl. 

GREEN PEAS — $5.00 ® barrel for natives. 
STRING BEANS — $4.00 @ 4.0 ® bbl. 
BEETS — $1.00 @ bushel. 

ONIONS — 50 cents dozen bunches. 
POULTRY — 23 @ Be. BD. 

CARROTS —75 cents doz. bunches. 
TURNIPS — $1.00 @ doz. bunches. 
CABBAGE — $8.00 @ 16.00 ® hundred. 
NATIVE TOMATOES — 5.00 @ 6.00 ® bushel. 
BLUEBERRIES — $3.00 @ 4.00 ® bushel. 
NATIVE TOMATOES — $6.00 @ bushel. 
CRANBERRY STRING BEANS — $3.00 ® bushel. 


REMARKS. — Full prices sustained for Flour — the 
demand is good. Eggs have advdheced steadily. Hay 
as last quoted. Blueberries plenty. Cabbage are of 
larger size, and range bigher per hundred. Peas have 
advanced, Poultry firm. 











Che Markets. 








BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET. 


Weekly age of Cattle, Sheep, and Swine. 

Cattle, 3,558; 8 my ee Lambs, 10,322; Swine, 9 
number of Western Jattle, 3,333; "Easte tern, 000; wire 
ing Oxen Cows ~— Northern Cattle, 225. Cattle left 
over from last w 

Prices of Deel Catile .e hundred pry use pane 
—Extra, $7.75@8.00; first quality, $7 
quality 6.00 @ 6.75; third quality, bn at: pe "poor. 
est grades of coarse Oxen, Bulls, etc., 

hunared, Nearl at all the ‘Beef Cattle are ‘a by the 
pound live _ 

Brighton Hides ~o ye per Ib. 

Brighton Tallow — per lb. 

Country Skins —c.@— pod 

Hides — @ %e. per Ib. r country. 

Tallow—5@ bh c. per Ib. for country. 

Lamb Skins —$1.00 each. 

Sheep Skins —50 cents co. 

Calf Skins — 18 @ 20c ibora 4 

Wool Sheep Skins, $3.00 @ 4.25 each. 

Dairy Skins — $1.00 -% eac 

Sheared Sheep Skins — io cents ‘each. 

Working Oxen. ay a Be poe in Market. We 
quote sales at $200, 190, 180 @ 1 

Store Cattle. There were quite a lot of small Cattle 
in Market this week from the North, nearly all of which 
were sold for re has been but a few Store 
Cattie in Market for several weeks past. 

Miich Cows. Extra, @ Ww; ordinary, 3 @ $50 
Store Cows, $16 @ "30 ® head, or much according rm 
their value for Beet. Prices of Milch Cows depend 
much upon the fancy of the purchaser. Most of 
those in Market are of a common g 

Shee — 4 Lambs. Western Lambs cost from 10: » 


ll cents ®@ ; Sheec from 544 to 7% cents P B. 
trade for Sheep for t ig few days has been uite 
dull. Nearly all the Western Sheep were own by 
butchers. 


Swine. Store Pigs— wholesale, 644 @ 7% cts. @ b.: 

retail, on @9 cts. B D. ——_ Pigs — wholesale, 8 

retail, —@— Fat Hogs —9.700 at 
caver. ice 554 @ 54g ets. 3 >. But few Store Pigs in 
Market, and not mueh call for them, 

REMARKS. — The supply of Beef Cattle in Market for 
the week was larger than that of last week. Prices re- 
main unchanged. The quality of Beeves was mostly of 
acommon grade, There were alarge number of Texas 
Cattle —some very good lots. The trade for Beef Cat- 
tle did not open quite so active as it did one week ago. 
After it was fairly started the sales were quick, and a 
large number of Cattle were sold. Western Cattle 
have been brought in nearly day since last Market day, 


Acknowledgments. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. Everett Fogg. of the Methodist 
Chureb in Epping, N. H., acknowledge the receipt of 
an elegant Bible, a gift from ~*~ numerous friends in 
the Church and Sunday-school, presented by the pas- 
tor, Rev. D. wns, on thelr wedding-day, Sunday, 
June 2. While they have beld the relation to this 
Society of Suaday-school superintendent and organist, 
they have several times before been remembered in a 
similar mannar. 








Deaths. 





Atthe McLean Asylum, Somerville, July 27, Mrs. 
Helena M., wife of } eam Littlefield, 43 years 
and 10 months, 

Sarah Clara Lous Robinson, youngest child of 
Moses and Sarah Jane Robinson, aged 3 months and 16 


days. 
Ere sin could blight, 
Or sorrow fade, 
Death came with friendly ca 
sate opening bud to hwy conveyed, 
nd bade it blossom there 
In Marlboro’, May 30, J. R. Palmer, aged 51 years. 


Church Register. 














QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
CLAREMONT DISTRICT — SECOND QUARTER. 


August — Cornish, 10, Ul, A.M.; Claremont, ll, P. M.; 
Newport, 18; Goffstown, 


-_ — Hillsboro! Centre, 7.8, A.M.; —— 9 4 
Bridge, 8, ve Antrim, 8, eve. ntoocook, 
Henniker, Bast Washington, i2: Unity, 14. 1s, 


A. M.3 West Unity, Mb, P.M.; North Charlestown, bb, 
eve.; "EL Lempster, 16; Marlow, 21,22, A. M.: oe 
22. Pp. M.: Barey. 3, eve.; East Sullivan, 28, 2», 
eene, 2, P. Mariboro’, 29, e 
October = Chesterteld 5,6, A. : Hinsdale, 6.7, M. 
Winchester, 6, eve.; ites Aa 8; Hallewvie, i; 
ps- 


M.; 


Rindge, 12, is, A.M.; Peterboro’. a. P. M.; 

wich, 13, eve.; Nashua, Main St., 15, eve.; Chestnut 

St., 16; Hudson, 7; rary 19, 20, A. M.; 

20. P. Me: Bristol, 1%, i A » 1.3 ye 27. P. ML: 

E. Canaan, 2; * 99; Enfield, 30 ; Lebanon, 31. 
South Wowssarbet, July 3s, 1872. J. Pike. 


Amberst, 


ee DISTRICT — SECOND QUARTER. 

— North Aoguste, 17, 18; Livermore Falls, 24, 

a5¢ Yingteld, 31, Sept. 1 
tember — Dead River, 7, 8; Temple, l4, 15; Phil- 

Ips. +. T. 22; Rangely, 28, 
her — Farmington, 3; New Sharon, 5, 6; Weld, 
aR Masterman, 12, 13; Solon, am = Skowhegan. lb; 
Fairfield, af 17; Kendall's Mills, 19, 20; Waterville, 


P.M., rade, 26, 27. 
esomber — lass "Redfield, 2 , 3: Pde an 9, + 10; Win- 
throp, P. M., 10; Bahowell, 16, iz; Augusta, P. M., 17, 


Gorham, July coLsY. 
ACARD TO WHOM IT MAY fanoaes. —To 
many ef my friends it may seem as bere had 
been some understanding with me a ~ hg 
Ray, pastor of Trinity ee East Cambridge, bef 
I requested a nom jultment, that I might 1 
from place to place, as ope ned the way, to do fe 
work of ro yee yy 4 as though I — pre ee. my 
own be A su 8 pu w went urope. 
I simpiy Teed not the slightest idea of it at all; 
did not o.4 vahat he was going, t that anything ailed 
his throat; bad never heard that he could not preach; 
was perfectly su sed whe op te coms nae Ss, 
aid not cousent to come till da 
vitation. ee knew it was io the will of God. I was 
goctousty bap! of the irt 
thank God, He ‘. working with me, and the 
tire sanctification is spreading. 
oe Spee, ane faith claims a glorious vict ae Halle- 
AVIES. 


¢ Cambridge, July 26, 1872, 








LIFE MEMBERS OF FREEDMEN’S AID soct 
ETY, made during the — — " 
each: Lynn, commen 
N 1, Rev. D.C. . Rey 
J. W. Hamilton, Mrs. Charles Baker. y 





SEARSMONT AND APPLETON.—1. From some 

neglect or error, the contributions for Missions are not 
Pd] 2, Rev. E. M. pour and or, 

Mu Hove ; Rev. K. * ores = 

Liagie Fuller: Rev J. § Stewart, D. B, PS vi mr 

ag F and Mrs. Ladd, $1.00 aan y be $12.00, 


? othe $6.00 handed in for Preacher's Ald does not 
—— in that column. E. M. FOWLER, Pastor, 
und Pond, July 23, 1872 


TO THE MINISTERS OF ROCKLAND DISTRICT. 
— The Book Agents say ft will require 10 cents per 
member to meet expenses of Bishops. That would 
give $869 for this Conference. or $340 to this District, 
Our Conference voted J C+ —— among the 
charges for srading Sem Mivutes, 
B i. In mak pam gi cppertionmente, I have in- 
cluded the I items, as per v General and 
‘Anseal Conferences. Letus be worthy of our State 
seal motto. E. A. HELMERSHAUSEN. 
Gussten. July 16, 1872. 


DEDICATION. — The Methodist Episcopal Church, 

Hazardvilie, Ct., will be dedicated on the afternoon of 
Aug. 15. Rev. Dr. Porter, of New reaar will preach 
the sermon on the oceasion. There 1 also be ser- 
vices and preaching in the evening. 


vad rast | ~~ OF THE EAST MAINE CON-* 
Dear brethren: Arrangement was made 
at Hey taste session of our Conference for the President 
of the East Maine © y Society to 
sign certificates r life pow in said Society, 
when in Boston, and forward them to me for signature 
and distribution. For some reason, probably the 
pressure of many duties, the arrangement has falled 
to be perfected. I have b oad list of. names, and certifi- 
oa will be issued atthe next session of our Con- 
ference. Cnas. A. PLUMER, 
Secretary of E. M. Conf. Miss. Soc. 
Wiscasset, Aug. 1. 





NOTICE.—The District Stewards for Bucksport 
District, west of Cherryfield, will penton meet at North- 
pore Camp-mecting, on Wedne .~atl o'clock. The 

wards for = eastern part rot t District, at East 
Machias C zon Wed day, at | o'clock, at 
the stand. Cc. B. DUNN, 








- HMethovist Book Bepositorp. 








Money Letters Received from July 13 to July 20. 

H J Adams, N Andrews, 8 D Browne, A W Browne, 
M C Beale, 2. B 8 Boulton, Geo W Barber, Geo Briggs. 
I E Chase, John Cobb, J C W Coxe, KR D Camplin, D B 
Cobb, F A Crafts, A Cook, 8T Cobb, A L Cooper, H A 
Cutting, Ira Carter. RS Dixon, F D Dearth, 8 A 
Eaton, 8 R Earle. W Fairfield, W C Furnel. C P 
Gower, A N Greenwood. J M Howes, RG Harding, R 
W Harlow, H Haley, Geo M Hamlen. Joseph King, 
JD Knox. M Ludlam. J M Lord, J Lawrenee. A 
McNally, O Mathewson, C H Marshall. A Newton, G 
C Noyes, 8 8 Nickerson. C A Plumer, N M Philbrick, 
W Percival. E Robinson, H Reynolds. J F Spauld- 
ing, C F Sprague. A Tinker. A Turner. C W Wilder, 
JT Wilbur, Geo G Winslow, M F Wright, Thos Whit- 
worth. A Yates, 














That Favorite Home Remedy, 


PAIN-KILLER, 


Has been before the public over THIRTY YEARS, and 
probably has a wider and better reputation then any 


other proprietary mediciae ofthe present day. At 


this period there are but few unacquainted with the 
merits of the PAIN-KILLER; but, while some extol it 
as a liniment, they know but little of its power in eas- 
ing pain when taken internally; while others use it 
internally with great success, but are equally ignorant 
of its healing virtues when applied externally. We 
therefore wish to say to all, that it Is equally success- 
ful, whether used internally or externally. It is suffi- 
cient evidence of its virtues as a standard medicine to 
know that it is now used in all parts of the world, and 
that its sale is constantly increasing. No curative 
agent has had such a widespread sale or given such 
universal satisfaction. 

DAVIs’s PAIN-KILLER is a purely vegetable com- 
pound, prepared from the best and purest materials, 
and with a care that insures the m >st perfect uniform- 
ity in the medicine: and while it is a most effective 
remedy for pain, it is a perfectly safe medicine, even in 
the most unskillful hands. 

It is eminently a FAMILY MEDICINE; and by being 
kept ready for immediate resort, will save many an 
hour of suffering, and many a dollar in time and doc- 

tor’s bills. 

After over Gaitty years’ trial, it is still receiving the 
most jals to its virtues, from per- 
sons of the hihest character and responsibility. Em- 
inent physicians commend it as a most effectual prep- 
aration for the extinction of pain. It is not only the 
best remedy ever known for Bruises, Cuts, Burns, etc., 
but for Dysentery, or Cholera, or any sort of bowel 
complaint, it Is a remedy unsurpassed for efficiency, 
and rapidity of action. In the great cities of India, 
and other hot climates, it bas become the standard 
medicine for all such complaints, as well as for Dys- 
pepsia, Liver Complaints, and all other kindred disor- 
ders. For Coughs and Colds, Canker. Asthma, and 
Rheumatic difficulties. it has been proved by the most 
abundant and convincing testimony to be an invaluable 
medicine. 

We would caution the public against all imitations of 
our preparation, either in name, or style of putting 
up. Aug. 8, 127 


FRAMINGHAM CAMP-MEETING, 


All persons wishing to rent lots for society or family 
Tents or Cottages, will find Rev. 8. C. Carey and Rev. 
F. T. George on the ground, every Wednesday after- 
noon, after 2 o'clock, with a plan of the grounds, and 
prepared to lease the lots as parties may desire. 

10 tf 


PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT 
Des Sate ies and a pe in their oop & hemes thes 
10 Bandall & Co., 769 Broadway, N. X. | 
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IN THE CITY OR COUNTRY, 
No Family should be without a box of 
SANFORD’S 
Compound Hamamelis, 
or, WITCH HAZEL OINTMENT. 


most pastes preparation ~ 4 a o highly motteinal 
ae is equal! wood for. Man it, and is sold 
everywhere at Conte 1.00a ) a Box, Its vir- 
tues in all cases of = n are celeb: 


its curative properties are unequaled in all cases of 


ds 
Carbuncles Tumors, | ‘Lumbago, 
umatism 
eoewies, ” alls,” Cuts, 
bone, =. sores, 
fing, ‘elons, Piles. 


ALL DRUGGISTS SELL IT. 
WEEKS & POTTER, GENERAL AGENTS, Boston, Mass 
109 eow 





Best and Oldest F Medic 
ford’s Liver In’ 4 —A ly Vegetable Cathar- 
tic and _ Debilt 
Sick-headache, Bilions Refecks, and all derangements 
of Liver, Stomach, and Bowels. Ask your ee 
eow 


it. Beware of Jmitations. 
RARE CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 


AG ENTS, we will pay you $40 per wort rene it if 
7. - rh, with us AT ONCE. Everything fur- 

is € Address 
lel F. A- ELLS & CO., Charlotte, Mich. 


ime. — San- 











LADY AGENTS WANTED 
To introduce our —~ celebrated and immensely pop- 
ular Inventions every Village, Town, and County. 
They Sell L— —28 Give Perfect ect Batisfactio 
Female Al 
eee Household. Y gmart 
County Rights free. Send 
with full 
UFACT 


162 


2. ae 


men can realize Dettenes. 

r il a Catalogue 
rticulars. ‘Address “LA PERLE” MAN- 
NG CO., 90 Chambers at., New York. 











; Flags and Decorations, 
J THOMAS D. HOYT, 


i Flag, Awning. and Tent Maker 
_ AND 


+ DECORATOR. 


31 Commercial Street, 
BOSTON. 


Decorations furnished and 
up at short notice. Flags, I 
ian Awnings. Boat Is, Wan. 
on Covers, and Canvas ey 
Signs Manufactured. Cam 
Flags, Mottoes, ame _ shed 





i! 


= 








and put up. 

Cr ROCKERY, CHINA anp GLASS WARE, No 
/ 110 Sudbury Street (corner of Court and Sudbury) 

Boston. Crockery and Glass Ware of all kinds, at Re- 

tail. to Families. Also Cutlery and Plated Ware of the 

best makers. Lowest Prices in Boston. 89e0w 





New Bedford and Taunton Railroad 


—AND— 
Oak Bluffs and Vineyard Highlands, 


On and after Monday, July 8, 1872, trains leave Bos- 
ton from the Boston and Providence Railway Station. 
at 7.30 and 11.10 A. M., and 2.00 p.m. And from the Old 
Colony and Newport Railway Station, at 8,00 a. M. 

On Sunday the Steamboat leaves New Bedford at 
9.00 A. M., and returns on Monday, in season to connect 
with the 7.15 A. M. train, reaching Boston, via B. & P. 
R. R. at 9.17 A. M., or the 8.00 A. M. train, ig Bos- 


hi 


BUY THE BEST 
New Church Music Book! 


“CORONATION.” 


By TnEo. F. SEWARD anv CHESTER G. ALLEN, 
ASSISTED BY 

WELL MASON. 

pipet» $1.50; per dozen, $13.30. 


Dr. 
400 large 


IT WILL STAND THE TEST! 
READ A FEW REASONS WHY 


“CORONATION” IS THE BEST. 


Ast. — CORONATION has the best of authors, 


2d.— CORONATION contains at least one third more 
tunes than the other new books. 


3d.— CORONATION contains the most thorough and 
concise method for learning to read music, and 
hence is the best adapted for Singing-Schools, 
Conventions, etc. 
22. Conenasnren is printed on fine pape r.in the 
~, best style, and is firmly bound. To satisfy your- 

self, 


ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER FOR THE 


“CORONATION,” 


AND EXAMINE IT, 
Or send $1.25 to the Publishers for a Speci Copy. 


SOUTH FRAMINGHAM 


CAMP MEETING, 


Will commence Aug. 12, and continue to the 17th. A 
ground, consisti.g of 80 acres, has yeoeasy been pur- 
chased, and is beautifully located for the —r7 to 
which it is to be dedicated. It lies a the line of the 
Boston, Clinton and Fitchbarg Railroad, about mid- 
way between the villages of South and Centre Fra- 
mingham. The cars within a few rods of the 
. The scenery in the vicinity is delightful, and 
he neighborbood remarkably healthy. There is an 
abundant supply of excellent shade and pure water. 


DISTANCES. 


From Boston, 21 miles; Worcester, 24 miles; Lowell, 
3 nites; Fitchburg, 37 wiles; Taunton, 32 m iles; Prov- 
idence 40 miles; oonsocket, 2 miles; Milford, 12 
miles. The several lines on which these cities and 
towns lie, namely, the Boston, Clinton and Fitchburg, 
Boston and Albany, Framingham and Lowell, Fra- 
mingham and Mansfle connecting with 
Providence, Newport, Taunton, oonsocket, with 

their various branches, and lines in process of construc- 
tion centring at South Framingham, render this Junc- 
tion pre-eminent among the railroad ceutres of New 
England, and this camp-meeting one easily accessible 
to a very large section of country. Some conception 
of the travel at this — may be had, from the fact 
that from hence to and from Boston thirty-one passen- 
ger trains are run daily. 


FARES, BAGGAGE, ETC. 

By arrangement with the various railroads, passen- 
gers will be carried to the Rn my a for about half 
fare, and all camp ee. 

TENT LoTs, ETC. 


Ample space in the laying out of the and is af- 
fordea agi 4 oe forms of camp life which taste or 








Published by BIGLOW & MAIN, 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY,) 
425 Broome St., New York, and 
756 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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uire. ane lots are 30x100 feet, 
Fanily Costane Tous, 26x45 feet. q 
BOARD. 

Board will be furnished for $4.50 for the week, or $1.25 
per — Breakfast or Supper for 50 cts.; Dinner 75 
cents 

All communications may be addressed to the Secre- 
tary, Rev. F. T. GEORGE, Saxonville. 162 





Give your Sons and Daughters the advan- 
tages of a Practical Business Education. 


THE UNION BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


460 Washington St., opp. Boylston St., Boston, 
FOUNDED, A. D. 1849. 

Students received at any time, and thoroughly quali- 

fied for Business, or for Sea, by a thorough course of 
PRACTICAL TRAINING. 

Those graduates who desire positions receive assist- 
ance in obtaining them, our facilities being superior. 
ts COLLEGE YEAR will commence Monday, Se 
2. Circulars con- 


n is 
| Eat etait particulars sent by mail, or may be had at 
ice 


Principals — Cu a8, FRENCH, A. M.; C. E. CHAMBER- 
LIN. 161¢ 








UNIFORM EDITION. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER'S |: 
WORKS. 


This is a set of books long needed, and will embrace 
all of Mr. Beecher’s Writings and Speeches hitherto 
published, except his * Sermons” and “ Life of Jesus 
the Christ,” including some now out of print, and con- 
stantly called for. Hach volume complete in itself. 

The first volume of this edition is Mr, Beecher’s latest 
book, which is 





NOW READY: 


YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING. 


“ Imbued as they are with strong “ common sense,” 
and rich with the forceful eanense of the great 





ton, via the O. C, & N. R. R.. at 9.40 a. M, 
Tickets for the Round trip, $3.00, 


Passengers will return by the route they 
WARREN LADD, Supt. 
ll tf 


OLD COLONY RAILROAD. 


NEW AND DIRECT ROUTE 
To 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD, 


Oak Bluffs, Vineyard Highlands, 


NANTUCKET, FALMOUTH HEIGHTS, 


AND 


WOODS HOLE, 


VIA THE 


Wood’s Hole Branch Railroad. 


On and after THURSDAY, July 18, 
Trains will leave the depot of the Old Colony t Rallroad, 
corner South and Kneeland Streets, Boston, for Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, etc., daily (Sundays excepted), at 


8.00, 11.30 (Express) a. m., 4.00 (Express) P. M. 
Arriving at Wood's Hole at 11.05 A, m., 2.10 & 6.45 P. M. 
AND CONNECTING WITH THE FINE STEAMERS 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD, - Capt. B. C. Cromwell, 
MONOHANSETT, - - -+Capt. Chas, C. Smith, 
ISLAND HOME, - - Capt. N. H. Manter. 
Arriving at the Vineyard at 12.00 m., 3.00 and 7.30 P. M., 


ta The 11.30 Express Train makes close connection 
for Nantucket, arriving there about 5.00 P. M. ag 


go. 
New Bedford, July 3. 











RETURNING: 


Leave OAK BLUFFS at 6.30, 10.45 A. M., 1.30 P. M. 
Leave WOOD'S HOLE at 7.40 (Express) 11.30 (Ex- 
press) A. M., 2.45 P. M. 
Arriving at Boston at 10.30 A, M., 2.20 and 6.00 P, M. 


This route to the Vineyard includes but seven miles 
¥ Steam ferriage, and saves from one to two hours 
me, 


noe run directly to the Steamboat wharf at Wood’s 

Excursion Tickets from Boston to Oak Bluffs & return $3.00. 
J. RB. KENDBICH, Supt. 

Boston, July 16, 1872. 160 tf 


'y will be of untold value to the students 
and professors of theology not only, but of exceptional 
—— bes general readers besides.”— Weekly Trade 


“It corruscates with wit, it is all luminous with hu- 
mor; it is charged with feeling, and sweet, hopeful 
eharity. but the *hasis of all is the gold of a wi 


The Rockland District Camp-Meeting 


Will be held on the old ground at South Windsor, be- 
ginning Sept. 2. 


Good board and lodging will be furnished by Messrs. 
Moody for $4.00 for the week. Single meals for 50 cts. 
They will also board horses for $3.00 for the week. 
From Tuesday, A, M. to Friday, P. M., $2.50. For the 
single day, 50 cents. 


Neither this eiien the grove, nor the arrange- 
ments need a single word of commendation to those 
who have attended it. Let the churches once again 
gather in faith and prayer in this beautiful grove, whose 
trees have been as the trees of life to many immortal 


spirits. And “ Lo, 1 am with you alway even unto the 
end.” HAS. A. PLUMER, Sec. 
Wiscasset, Aug. 1. 161 





East Livermore Camp-Meeting 
Will commence Aug, 20, and close Aug, 26. 


Board will be furnished at the Boarding-house upon 
the ground for $1 per day. Single meals, 50 cents each 
8, reakfast = Supper ; 60 cents for i > r 

less than 





Saas can be obtained at the Restaurant. 
Stalls for horses, 10 cents per day; 50 cents during 
the meeting. Hay and grain at reasonable prices. 
Cc. W. Brows, 


162 Chairman Board Directors. 





Grant Greeley 
WILSON BROWN wi 


leading 
men of all parties. Over 40 Steel Portraits, 

worth twice the cost ofthe book. Wanted everywhere. 

Agents have wonderful suceéss. Send for Circular. 

Address ZEIGLER & McCURDY, 

162 247 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


Hamilton Camp-Meeting. 


BOARDING. — A Dining-hall will be opened on 
Wednesday. Aug. 7, where board by the week, day, or 
single meal, can be obtained. 160 








piety and sterling good sense.” lartford Courant. 
12mo, Ex. cloth, beveled boards, stamped cover. 
Price $1.25; Half Calf or Half Morocco, $2.50. 


j, B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 
E™ Sent free of charge to any address in the United 
States on receipt of price. 162 





Providence Conference Seminary, 
East Greenwich, BR. I. 
Fall Term begins August 19, 1872. 
A first-class Seminary for either College Prepara- 


tory, English, Scientific, Commercial, or Musica] Stud- 
ies. For information address 


Rev. DAVID H. ELA, A. M., 
Principal. 


SHELTER ISLAND CAMP MEETING. 


Providence permitting, a a will be com- 
menced on new and beautiful ground on Shelter 
sland (East End of Long Island), August 25, and hold 
8 days. A steamboat runs daily to this ground from 
New London and Sayvrook, oumecting it also with the 
Shore Line and Conn. Valley R -R. 

Friends from C 
meet with us. 


161 











are dially invited to 


Rev. J. E SEARLES, 
Rev. T. 8. WEED. 





Sterling Junction Camp-Meeting. 


The Camp-meeting at pe Junction will com- 
mence Monday, Aug. 19, and cluse Saturday, Aug. 24. 


Arrangements have been made with Boston and Al- 
bany Railroad, from Springfield, Norwich, and Wor- 
cester, and P: and W: , to reduce their 





Rat) h hy 





~ hd | burg and 


The Fitchburg 
reester bburg; Me 


Wo ‘Boston, necoe and Fite’ 
be Massachusetts; Cheshire; Stony Brook; Lowell 
and Lawrence; Salem and Lowell; and Worcester and 
Nasbua, will sabase ik Fares and give passes to such win- 
grea ue passe wi aceve tn wf wing | 
I receive them 
A. Clapp, Worceste: d 
ys any 
apply to 
163 


Stiemetion simian Tents or Tent 
G. W. PavL, Worcester, Mass. - 





Hamilton Camp-Meeting. 


ILL COMMENCE on Tuesday, August 20, hold 
over the Sabbath, and close Wednesday morning, 
August 28. 
Board, abundant, and of good quality. | will be pro- 
vided by three caterers, in separate Dining-halls, at 
the followin — ry days, for $7,00; Four days 
or more, $1.00, each day; Less than four ‘days, $1.25 ea, 
Dinner, 75 cents; Breakfast or Supper, 50 cts. ea. 
Chileren under twelve years, half-price. Tickets to ‘be 
urchased at the Dining-halls. There will be a Res- 
urant where a lunch or Weals can be bought. The 
— will be numbered, and churches or others wish- 
to sit onan can secure tables by applying on or 
‘ore August 20. 

-— Grocer store, Book-store, Post-office. and Pack- 
age-room, 
kept safe, will be open during the meeting. 

Tents.— By immediate application to J. P. Mag 
Boston, or A. D. Wait, Ipswich, tents can be hired for 
the meeting as follows: — 


Tent, 7x7 $3.00 
all Tent 10x12 6.00 
- - loxl5 8.00 


m * 12x16 10.00 
Floor, straw, furniture, and land rent extra. 

Furniture. — Articles for tent or cottage can be 
bought or hired of Mr. A. D. Wait. 

All persons must provide themselves with bedding, 
lamps, etc. 

Baggage foust be marked plainly with the owner’s 
name and tent. 

Railroad fares same as last year. 

No cars on Sunday, and no sanction given to Sunday 
driving, No admittance within the gates for travelers 
on the bath. 

No work on any tent or cottage will be allowed during 
the progress of meeting. 1 such work must stop 
August 20, 


The Committee will be at the Grove every Wednes- 
day, and every day after August 8. 


159 JOHN G. CARY, Secretary. 





The Gettysburg Katalysine Water, 


Nature’s greet romesy for spepsia, Rheumatism, 
Gout, Neuralgia, Kidney, Urinary, Nervous, Heart, 
and other Chronic Diseases, Is bottled and sent direct 
from the spring at Gettysburg, Penn., to invalids 
wherever residing. 
Price per single case of two dozen quart bottles, $8. 
25 per cent. discount in favor of clergymen and physt- 
cians on water for their ownuse. Medical and clerical 
profession must be ——— ad the nearest Postmaster 
or other a. perso: 
Where druggists do not keep it, invalids mer a enclose 
a certified check, or Post-office money order to WHIT- 





NEY BROS., 227 South Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


where small articles can be checked and |° 





The Yarmouthport 


CAMP MEETING 


Will commence on Tuesday, Aug. 13, and continue 
eight days. 

Improvements have been made upon the grounds, 
‘which are now in fine condition, and accommodations 
are provided for all who desire to attend. 

Good Board will be furnishhd upon the grounds, at 
the rate of $6.00 per week, or $1.25 a single day. sin- 
gle meals — Breakfast or Supper, 50 cents. Dinner 75 
Some: except Dinner on Sunday which will be one 

jollar. 


Lodgings will be provided at reasonable rates upon 
application to the “ committee’s ” room 

All heavy Baggage, etc., must be sont by Sreight, and 
—— to thea opening of the meeting. Stoves, cook- 
ng apparatus weighing over 25 t., Bedsteads, Sofvs, 
Bureaus, Settees, Chairs (except camp chairs), rnd 
such like goods will be forwarded free, but freight will 
be charged upon them tf returned, 

Rail Road Co, will not receive or forward either 
Wood or straw. Freight will be charged on children’s 
carriages. 

No Tents or Cottages will be allowed to be put up, 
after the commencement of the meeting, except by 
special permission. 

Fach Tent’s Company will be requifed to furnish 
—~ - pg Lanterns. Oil may be obtained of the Com- 


Groceries, Provisions, Milk, Bread, Stoves, Furni- 
ture, etc., etc., may be’ obtained upon the ground at 
ordinary prices, by those wishing to provide for them- 
selves, 

Tents ma 
otherwise, 
mercial St., 


be hired for the whole time of meeting, or 
es to Thos. D. Hoyt, 51 Com- 
ston, or of the undersigned. 

Boston Passengers can obtain Tickets for the rou nd 
trip. for § $2.70, at O. T. Taylor's, 12 Hanover St., and at 

epot, 

Excursion Tickets will also be sold at all the way 
stations, an addition of 10 cents will be made on last 
years rates on all stations between Boston and Middle- 
boro’, and 5 cents on all below Middleboro’. 

Cars will leave the Old Colun ny R. R. Depot, cor, of 
South and Kneeland S8ts., at 8 o’clock, A. M., and 4 and 
6 o'clock, P. M. 

All Baggage must be distinctly marked with owners 
name, and the 7ent to which it belongs, and it will be 
delivered free. Do not mark your baggage upon a 
piece of paper. as it ts sure to be torn off, and your pack- 
age liable to be lost; use rather a piece of leather or a 
stong card, and be sure it is properly secured, 


WM. R. BOWEN, Src’y. 
North Bridgewater, Mass, 


HEDDING §=CAMP = MEETING, 


Epping, N. H., 


Will begin Monday evening. August 26, and hold over 
the following Sabbath, closing on Monday, Sept, 2, 


The usual arrangements are made for board and re- 
Soe Prices of board as follows: For the whole 
meeting, $5.50; for three or more days, and less than 
the mS $1.b0 per day: for one day, $1.25: Dinner, 
5 cts.; Breakfast or Supper, 50 cts. Brother J. M. 
Sanborn will have charge of the establishment under 
the direction of the Executive Committee. 


15 





~_ 


Straw, Kerosene Oil, groceries, and provisions may 
be had on the ground at the Committee's rooms. Per- 
sons =e lumber to any considerable amount can 

obtain it on the ground by writing to Brother J. P. 
Sanbern. The Committee will not keep lumber as 
heretofore. 


The Committee have fitted up sleeping apartments 
for men, provided with single beds furnished with 
straw sacks and pillows; other bedding must be fur- 
nished by the parties. A smali fee will be charged, 


Teams wi'l be taken inside the inclosure and pro- 
tected for a small sum; also, stabiing with hay and 
grain if desired. 


The Boston and Maine Railroad (except stations 
south of Lawrence) will sell, at the stations, hal/-fare 
ticket: also, the Concord Road and branche “8, and the 
Northern Road and branches. Persons coming over 
the Montreal Road, and paying full fare to Concord 
(where they must get Cam ay woes tickets) will re- 
ceive Sree return passes of the Secretary on the ground, 
good only, of course. from Concord to the station the y 
come from. The Eastern Road, including Conway 
Division, makes the same arrangements for return 

ee passes, good from Portsmouth, 


PARTICULAR NOTICE.—The old arrangement for 
tickets before the meeting, in the hands ot the Secretary 
for distribution is given up. Any regular Clergyman 
can obtain one free pass, good for one trip to East E 
ping and return, on and atter Monday, August 12, by 
applying (enclosing stamp, if writing) tod. W. Ward- 
well, General Ticket Agent. Concord, N. H. 


Parties wishing to visit the ground before the meet- 
ing will find, on and after Monday, August 12, special 
tickets for salé at Camp-meeting fure S, atthe different 
stations. These arrangements relate of course, vnly 
to the Concord Road and branches. 


All trains will stop when persons wish to get off or 
on, at ei Epping, from the present to Sept. 20. 


past be ppiatinctty marked ** HED- 
DING CA "CAMP NG, Kast Epping, N. 
Hi.” with the A... ri ee owner, and the tent or cot- 
tage to which it is going. 


wi J. THURSTON, SECRETARY. 


CHURCH BELLS. 


(Established in 1820.] 


LLIAM BLAKE & CO., formerly Henr 

Hooper & Co., continue to manufacture Bellow of 

any weight required, single or in chimes, made of Cop- 
r and Tin, in the superior manner tor which this es- 
tablishment bas so long been noted. Address WIL- 
LIAM BLAKE & Co., Cor. Allen, Brighton, and Charles 
Sts., Boston, Mass 158 








Sterling Junction Camp Ground. 


The Boarding department at the Camp-ground will 
be opened August 3, for the accommodation of ir di- 
viduals, families or parties, with Board by the day or 
week. Tickets at Camp-meeting rates tor sale, after 
Aug. 1, in Worcester, at F. A.Clapp’s store; in Boston, 
at J. P, Magee’s, 38 Bromfield St. 


138 J. WELLMAN. 


9 N revents the un- 
LEO S LOTIO rioasant effects 
of Perspiration (safe and reliable). Price $1 per 
bottle. oo GEERISH & Co., 33 Boylston St., 4 
on, Mass, "138 








GENTS WANTED for the Autohtoqseehy of 
HORACE GREELEY. Anew illustrated «dition, 


now ready. Get this, the best and only edition writ- 


ten by himself and qatoreed by the Tribune. Also, the 
Life and Times ot U. 8. GRANT b aoe. J.T, Head- 
and our 1872 CAMPAIG NUAL for 


rf parties, just out, price $1.0. One A prom sold 80 In 
three days. Splend fd Steel Portraits of Greeley. $300 
a post made selling the above 

6 =—sE.. B. TREAT, Publisher, “805 Broadway, N, Y. 





